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LITERATURE. 





THE DAFFODIL. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


Golden asphodel ! 
Many a woodland well 
Lies an amber water in thy light divine ; 
And the Oread girls 
See their dancing curls 
Flash like sammer sunlight ’mid the hyaline! 
When, with fiying ankles, * 
Bending branches under, 
With a choric melody they cleave the air asunder! 


Ages long ago, 
Did thy golden glow 
Lie on gorse and heathbell upon the mountain side ; 
Where the pheasant’s breast 
Found a frequent rest, 
With its wide wings drooping in the summer-tide ; 
And the red deer, weary, 
’Mid Apollo’s anger, 
Orushed thy odorous petals fair, crouching in his languor. 


Blossom, ever golden ! 
By the rivers olden 
Winding, slowly winding to the wide blue sea! 
Chalice ever bright ! 
Fragrant with delight, 
Where the ancient forests murmur in their glee, 
Linger in thy beauty, 
’Mid the moss enwoven, 
Till, by winter’s icy lance, the glowing year is cloven! 





LINES FOR MUSIC. 
( Unpublished.) 


Sadly my heart is beating, 

For memory, pale and war, 
Hath raised her sable curtain 

O’er days long past and gone. 
Her eyes are dim and weary, 

Her cheeks are wet with tears.— 
Rayless, and sad, and dreary, 

his glimpse at other years! 


Sadly my heart is beating ; 
The lov’d—the lost are there.— 
Hail! to that slender maiden, 
With waving golden hair ! 
Deep in the grave she sleepeth 
The sleep that knows no day ! 
Vainly, my poor heart weepeth ; 
Vainly I weep— and say, 


“Sadly my heart is beating, 
For ling’ring Hope hath fled !— 
all pure and sinless,— 
Gone to thy narrow '-- 
The big hot tears are falling— 
My heart is like to break’”’.— 
Vain is thy frantic calling.— 
She never more shall wake. 








A ROYAL WHIM. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF WILHELM MEINHOLD, AUTHOR OF “ THE AMBER WITCH,” «C. 


We are about to tell our readers a very strange event that occurred in 
the reiga of Frederick William I. of Prussia, father of the great Frederick, 
and a man generally disliked on account of his rough and frequently ty- 
rannical manner, but who was really one of the best regents of his father- 
land, as he alone (and to this his son afterwards bore testimony) was the 
real founder of its future greatness. 

_ This extraordinary man, who should be judged by the customs of the age 
in which he lived, in order to prove him extraordinary both in his errors 
and his virtues, had one passion which far outweighed all others—namely, 
love for the chase. We remember reading in his historian, Forster, that 
within one year he killed upwards of 3090 partridges with his own gun, 
without taking the other game into account, in which the queen was the 
greatest sufferer, as she had to find him, according to a marriage contract, 
in powder and shot gratis. When there was nothing for him to shoot in 
his own forests, he never declined the invitations of the landed gentry to 
Pay them a visit. 

hus it on that—it might be about the year 1720—the rich landed 
proprietor, Von W——, sent his majesty an invitation toa wolf hunt, with 
the humble request that he would bring his most illustrious consort with 
him, as the nobleman’s wife had formerly belonged to her majesty’s suite. 

On a fine September day, then, the king and queen, with several officers 
and ladies of the bedchamber, as well as the court fool, Baron von Giiad- 
ling, arrived at the nobleman’s ancestral chateau. On the very next day 
the chase commenced, and Von Giadling, who found as little pleasure in 
the sports of the field as the king did in the arts and sciences, took a soli- 
tary walk ia the meadows, and lay down to read in the long grass. 

Bat before we hear what happ2ned farther, we must first give our read- 
ers a description of this strange man. He was, as we have already re- 
marked, the king’s fool, aad had received all imaginable titles and hon- 
Ours, in order to afford his majesty and the court still greater sport. In 
fact, his Excellency, the Supreme Master of the Ceremonies, Privy Coun- 
cillor, and President of the Academy of Arts, Baron von Giindling, ac- 
quired such arrogance through his titles, that nothing could be more co- 
mical than the coatrast between these dignities and the indignities he had 
‘0 suffer daily, even from the youngest Reutsasote. His excellency on 
Sach occasions would grow very angry—the very thing his tormentors 
Wished—and would lay a protest re the king against a man of his 
rank being so treated, which naturally incre the general ter. 
Through sach scenes, which were in that day consid: remarkably co- 
mical, our fool had become a necessity for the king and court. Besides, 
we may add that he was a walking lexicon, and had to give all possible ex- 
Planations in the daily meetings of the so-termed “ tabaks collegien.” His 
pedantry, in fact, was the thing about him: as for wit, he possessed 


as little as a mule ; but, to make up for it, he could be as vicious and ob- 
stinate as that amiable animal. 

The Baron von Gundling, then, lay at full length in the grass, in his 
peculiar dress, the chief ornament of it being an immense full-bottomed 
wig, and in such a position that only the locks of his peruke could be seen 
as he moved from side to side. A gentleman who arrived rather late for 
the chase happened to notice it, and taking it for some strange animal, 
fired point blank at the wig, but very fortunately missed it. His excellen- 
cy sprang up immediately in the highest indignation, and cried out, 

“You vagabond rascal, how dare you y? 

The gentleman, however, when he perceived that the strange animal 
must necessarily belong to the royal suite, did not wait to reply, but ran 
off at full speed to the neighbouring forest. The baron, however, was not 
satisfied with this, but, as he saw a maa ploughing at a short distance from 
him, he called out in his arrogant manner, 

“Come hither, man !”’ 

The reply he received was, 

“I have no time or inclination to do so; but if you'll speak civilly, I 





may.” 

His excellency was not accustomed to such en answer; he therefore 
walked toward the impudent ploughman with upraised stick, and was 
about to apply it to his back, when he noticed that it was the clergyman 
of the village, whom he had seen the preceding evening at the nobleman’s 
chateau. The baron, therefore, lowered his stick, and contented himself 
by punishing the clergyman with his tongue. 

“ How can he be such an impertinent ass. Does he not know who I 
am ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! he’s the king’s fool.” 

His excellency trembled with rage, and raised his stick again ; but on 
measuring the sturdy pastor from head to foot, and seeing no help near, he 
let it fall for the second time, and merely uttered the threat, 

“ Just wait, my fine fellow. I'll tell the king you pretend to be a pas- 
tor, and yet go out ploughing.” 

The clergyman replied, quite calmly, 

“My gracious master will probably remember that Cincinnatus ploughed 
too, and he was a dictator, while I am only a poor village pastor.” 





“Yes,”’ the baron said, after inspecting his coarse and peasant-like 
dress; “ but when Cincinnatus ploughed, he did not look like a common 
peasant.” 

“Tam certain he did not look like a fool,” the clergyman replied, as 
he drove his oxen on. 

This was too much for the baron, and he rushed away towards a peasant 
he saw approaching, vowing vengeance on the impudent pastor, whom he 
determined to ruin on the first egqosipalty. 

He was very glad, then, to find in the poate most determined enemy 
to the clergyman, who complained bitterly of his sternness, and of the fact 
of his compelling him to make up a quarrel he had carried on very suc- 
cessfully with his wife for several weeks. 

Our fool was clever enough to see that this anecdote would not be of 
any service to him in trying to injure the pastor with the king, he there- 
fore answered, most pathetically, ‘“‘ But the pastor was perfectly in the 
right; that could do you no harm ?” 

“ Well, that’s very true,” the peasant replied, “ especially as he’s get- 
ting old, and can’t carry on as he used; but I’m sure when his son soon 
takes his place—a fellow like a church steeple—he’ll break all our bones 





for us. For that reason, if the matter was left to me, I wouldn’t choose 
him for our clergyman ; for if the patron is to beat us on workdays, and 
the pastor play the same game on Sundays, when will our backs find time 
to get well?” 

Gundling now listened attentively, and his plan was soon formed, when 
he learned that the pastor’s son would return from Halle in a few days to 

reach his trial sermon on the next Sunday, as the patron had promised 
im his father’s living. He therefore quitted the peasant with a mocking 
smile, and made some pretext for visiting the sexton, to make further in- 
quiries into the matter. The latter confirmed the story, and gave his opin- 
ion that the young master must be at least six feet two in height, and as 
straight as a poplar-tree. 

“ Wait!” Gundling murmured between his teeth, as soon as he again 
reached the street ; “ we will put a blue coat on the young fellow, and that 
will annoy that vagabond preacher.” He therefore returned to the cha- 
teau, where he looked up a capi... of his acquaintance, whom he took on 
one side, with the hurried question, “ How many fellows have you already 
got?” 

To understand this question, our reader must know that the king, at 
every review, requested each commander of a company to present his new 
recruits to him. If the poor gentleman had less than three he fell into 
partial disgrace ; and so each captain, about review time, which wasclose 
at hand, tried to procure a few young men by any method, legal or ille- 
gal, but especially those particularly tall, for the king had a peculiar de- 
light in such soldiers. 

“Woe is me! I’ve but one,” the officer replied, “ and he’s only a jour- 
neyman tailor.” 

“ Well, then,” Gualing replied, “ you can get a journeyman clergyman 
of six feet two.” 

“ Well, that’s no tremendous height, but still it’s better than nothing.” 

The captain then requested an explanation, and both discussed the mea- 
sures by which to get hold of the clergyman’s son. They soon agreed that 
the officer ehould feign illness when the king departed. Gindling would 
remain with him as company : a few soldiers would be secretly procured 
from a neighbouring town, and the young candidate taken nolens volens 
by the ears, and transported to the next garrison. 

In the meanwhile, the king and his suite followed the chase on the next 
day with their usual ardour. It so happened that two ladies in attendance 
on the queen, tortared by ennui, followed the windings of the stream, 
which led them from the nobleman’s garden into the open fields. One of 
them, Wilhelmine von B———~, was a young and charming creature, and 
was evidently attempting to cheer her companion, who was silent, and not 
nearly so charming. In consequence there was a deal of laughing, which 
might have omy at some distance off, and might have led to the 
conclusion that the old, though still ever new, story —~- and love 
was being discussed by the ladies, They had gradually wandered some 
quarter of a mile from the v , when a wolf, probably disturbed by the 
beaters, and which they at first took for a dog, ran towards them, regard- 
ing them with a look which they interpreted : “This little darling I'll 
make my breakfast off, and the other little darling I’ll leave on that bed 
of forget-me-nots till supper time.” 

The poor girls had not in the least expected such a bridegroom, and 
stood petrified with fear as soon as they recognised the animal, for they 
possibly did not know that a wolf, in the summer or autumn, would 
attack nobody, and that the Isegrim who fascinated their eyes was, pro- 
bably, as mach afraid of them as they were ofhim. The silent young 
lady sobbed out a masculine name—we e that of her lover—while 
the charming one, after recovering from her first terror, looked round on 
all sides for assistance. 

Suddenly a carriage made ite from a branch road, drawn 
by two horses, in which a young and handsome mao was sitting. Both 
ladies cried out together in joyful surprise when they perceived this un- 





expected assistance, and the wolf immediately ran off, and took up hia 
station some distance from them. “ You have saved us from death,” the 

charming Wilhelmine said, as she approached the young man, who imme- 
diately ordered the coachman to stop, and leaped from the carri After 
begging, in the style of French gallantry, to have his doubts cleared up 
as to whether he looked upon nymphs or hamadryads, or actual mortals, 

and all possible explanations had heen furnished him, he presented him- 

self to the ladies as the son of the old pastor, and just arrived from H 

in order to act as curate to his father. The young man, whom we 

call Carl, then invited the ladies to take seats in his vebicle, and thus re- 

turn to the chateau. 

The ladies quickly accepted this invitation, and Carl had the pleasure 
of lifting them into the lofty carriage, in which he alse took his seat, 
exactly opposite the fair Wilhelmine, who, however, was cruel enough, 
for some time, to look every way but at him. At length, when he be 
to speak of Halle, where he bad been several years “ Famuus’’ at the 
house of Freylinghausen, she turned her eyes with pleasure towards hi 
for she was wel uainted with this poet, and became so eloquent that 
her companion blushed, nudged her repeatedly, and at length whispered 
in her ear, “ Ah, mon Dieu! he’s not a nobleman.” Wilhelmine, how- 
ever, paid no attention to her, and as the young man was very well read, 
and recited several of Freylinghausen’s newest poems, the time passed so 
quickly, that they stopped before the rectory almost without perceiving 
it. Here all the family assembled round the carriage, and wished to em- 
brace their dear relative ; but this he declined, and first presented his fair 
companions, who were immediately invited into the rectory, which the 
silent one at first declined, but the other immediately accepted. 

After the first stormy salutation the old clergyman clasped his hands, 
and commenced the hymna, “ Praise God for all his gifts!” in which the 
whole family joined ; among them our friend Carl, with such « splendid 
tenor voice, that the young lady could not refrain from saying, after the 
hymn was ended, 

“Tf you would do me a real favour, you would sing me that song of 
Freylinghausen’s which you recited to us on our road here.” 

This request was so flattering, that Carl could not refuse to comply 
with it. He therefore sang, as solo, the song. ‘“ My heart should feel 
contented,” without the least idea that, in a very short time, not a. 
all his consolation, but all his good fortune, would originate from 


song. 

the charming Wilhelmine was highly delighted when he had finished 
the song ; and the two ladies took their leave, on the earnest persuasion 
of the silent one of the two. Carl politely accompanied them to the 
neighbouring gate of the chateau, where they parted with mutual com- 
pliments. 

The young man felt for the first day or two as if he bad lost some 
necessary to his existence ; but as the difference of rank between hi 
and a lady of the royal suite appeared to him an insurmountable obstacle 
he soon forgot the ayia adventure, in which he was materially assisted 
by the composition of his trial sermon, which he was to preach the next 
Sunday before his patron and the congregation. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, the king and his suite had returned to Berlin, while Gindling and 
the captain remained behind to carry out their treacherous scheme. The 
captain pretended to be suffering from a frightful attack of gout, and had 
secretly ordered a corporal and six men to come on the ensuing Sunday 
night from the neighbouring garrison of G——n, as he had learned that 
their kind host intended to pay a visit at a gentleman’s house some thirty 
miles off, as soon as the candidate’s sermon was ended, and would not re- 
turn for a week. During that time they expected to have the young re- 
cruit so securely hidden away, that any reclamation would be unavailing ; 
and beside, the king’s adjutant, who attended to all military affairs, was 
the captain’s cousin. Gundling, after his usual fashion, rabbed his sto- 
mach with both hands, as he thought of the pastor’s terrible despair at the 
loss of his beloved son. 

As soon as the anxiously-desired Sunday arrived both tleman went 
to the overcrowded church ; the captain, as he hypocritically told his host, 
to return thanks for his sudden and fortunate recovery, but in truth, to 
have a nearer look at his young recruit, whose height he was delighted 
with, and paid Gundling repeated compliments for his discrimination. 
The poor young man gained complete approbation from his patron and 
the whole parish, and even Gundling, after the service was over, approach- 
ed the pastor, and treacherously praised his good fortune in having such a 
son. We must say, that the captain, to his credit, was not guilty of such 
hypocrisy in this case, 

At a late hour in the evening, which was both stormy and cold, the 
sound of arms and a loud knocking was heard at the door of the par- 
sonage. The door was at length opened by the unfortunate Carl, with the 

words, 

a Who are you, and what do you want at this unseasonable hour of the 
night? 

“We want you!” the captain exclaimed, as he sprang forward, and 
seized the young man by the arm. “ You must come with us, and change 
your black coat for a blue one.” 

We may easily imagine the terror of the wretched man, ety 
at dressed, was standing speechless before them, when his old ’ 
who had heard this conversation, rushed out of bed, and interposed be- 
tween them. He, too, was unable at first to speak thi terror, when 
he perceived in the moonlight the soldiers, and among them Gundling, 
who burst into a loud laugh on seeing the father’s y. This insult re- 
stored the old man to conscio and crying, “ You villanous Judas!” 
he rushed with clenched fists at the baron. 1, however, anaes 
but as the old man could not be calmed, and the confusion and 
become general, for the mother and sisters had joined them, the young 
man repeated! begged $0, be oliewel to speat j and when he gained per- 
mission, he mt the following question to his father : 

“Do you believe that our Heavenly Father is aware of my fate, or 
not?” 

At tle oll were silent ; but when the question was repeated, the old 
man replied ; 
aie Why do you ask such o question! How should He, who knows every- 

ng, not be aware of your 

“ Well, then,” the son calmly replied, “if you believe that, you must 
not forget that ‘all things work together for good to those who love God. 
I love mand willingly Jie to my fate; and will only dress myself, 
and then be ready to 

ey! the ter replied, “ you must come directly. Allons — 
march ! 

All ran after the unfortunate man, crying to him, and striving to retain 
him, but in vain. Father, mother, and sisters were driven back by the 


ied dat Soy es wrt cot ote Si 
family, as a soldier's a y was not mere’ 
pt 1, but also the most wretched on earth ; and many a father, had the 
choice been left him, would sooner have seen his son in bis coffin than in 
the coloured coat. 

The unhappy father waited in vain for a letter from his son from one 
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‘week—from one month to another. The captain had taken ali necessary 

to cut off ys opportunity for communication. No one 
Precantipe a become of him, and although it was so very difficult, on 
this very account, to claim him, still both pastor and patron at it, 
though, as may be easily imagined, in vain. After repeated to 
his royal majesty, they at sie aes a very harsh’ from the 
minister of wer : that made a most insane request in asking 
them to look for a recruit in the ranks of the whole Prussian army, when 
no one, not even themselves, knew where he was ; and he must be getting 
on well, or else he would have written to them. 

Two years thus elapsed, without the disconsolate father, who had long 
before received a —— curate to assist him, hearing the least news about 
his son, and therefore supposed that he had died through the cold on that 

tfal evening, or at the halberts. 
t length, when the second year had just ended, he received a message 


from the neighbouring town to say that his son was in health, and 
intended to visit him that same evening in company with the lady of the 


Dean of P——. 

the old man almost fabulous, was moderated, and a thousand questions 

asked of the messenger, no one could certainly furnish any explanation as 

oe oa ; but this was their least anxiety. ‘The dean’s 
,”” the gave it as her opinion, “will soon be tired of us. 

1 before evening the whole family set out to welcome their Joseph, 

as the old man called him. just arrived at the cross-road we 

have already visited, when a drove up, out of the window of 

red be or, x yonder Car, ere stay red 

‘ Yes, was 

the wolf.” At the pn are t he looked out he recognised his —— 

A cry of joy burst from him, which was echoed by the whole y- 

The coachman was bidden to stop, the lady and gentleman sprang - . 

and it was some time before the old father could say, “ Now then tell us 

pmol 5) wicked boy ; you caused us much grief by not writing a single 

we ” 


“T could, I dare not,” Carl replied. “The captain made me pledge 

sostastéhey] Would not on oe say nowh of ay Pane af eben. If 

Dienst may wend, he promicad to give me my liberty at the end of three 
” 


“ And the worthy captain set_you free at the expiration of two,” his 
ed 


“Not he!” Carl replied. “Death ae -_- have saved me from his 
clutches. liberty to our glorious king. 

“Tell ae Glew all wet “let the carriage drive home.” _ 

“ Yes !”’ the ed, who had come to share in the general joy, 
“ send the away. I must know all about it. We will take our 
seats on this bank.” 

"All among then the dean’s lady, to whom no one had yet paid any 
attention—seated themselves on the grassy couch, and kept their eyes 
fixed on the young man, who wiped away his tears, and then commenced 


How badly I fared, and how grieved I was at not being able to send 
any news to my dear parents and sisters, I need not tell you. My only 
trust was in God; for, had I not had Him to support me, I should have 
acted like a hundred others—either deserted, or put an end to my life. 
st faith, which por I found nourishment in the beautiful text with 
Ww 


s 


quitted you on that night of terror, “We know that all things 
— for good to them that love God,” supported me in all my 
necessities. 

Thus it happened that, just fourteen days ago, I stood as sentinel in the 
grand corridor of the royal eee at Berlin. I was thinking, as usual, 
of home, and as I felt very low-spirited, and, besides, fancied the neigh- 
bouring apartmen 


y ts unoccupied, I commenced singing that sweet song of 
ee: “ My heart should feel contented ;” when I was pS 
the 7 verse, a door opened to my great embarrassment, and I saw this 
* Ah! the dean’s lady,” the old pastor said, as he bowed to her. “Now 
ing to see more clearly into matters.’ And he straightway 
ene a multitude of apologies for not having noticed her before, 
gh his immoderate joy at his son’s return. 

“ But, father,” the son inquired, “ do you not recognise the lady ?” 

The old man, however, and his wife, had long forgotten the features. 
8 sisters at length said : 
be the young lady, if I am not mistaken, whom you saved 


“Certainly,” Carl replied ; “and at this very spot where we are now 


80 ly together. 

t as cy ing, “Proceed, proceed with your story,” he con- 
tinued it in the following fashion : 

As soon as I saw the head I was in great fear, and ceased singing. The 
lady, however, came very kindly towards me, measured me from head to 
foot, and at length said : 

. “I could scarce believe my ears wnen I heard that voice, but my eyes 
cannot deceive me. Surely you are the son of the clergyman of H—— 
who saved me from the wolf two years ago?” 

“7 am that unhappy man,” I said to her; and then proceeded to tell 
her what a fri 1 revenge Gindling had taken. Her eyes filled 
= tears, and she seemed to me like an angel sent from on High to com- 


e 
g 
: 


= 


’ 


me. 

“You saved me from a wolf,” she exclaimed, “and I will now do as 
much for you ;” and then hurried back into the room. I stood there with 
a beating heart, till a page approached me with the words : 

, 48 soon as you are released from duty you must go throdgh 
that door, and present yourself to her majesty the queen.” 

I need not say with what anxiety I waited for the hour. 

At length I was relieved, and, 4rembling, I entered the queen’s apart- 
—_ asked my history very graciously, and when I finished it, 


“T can do nothing for you, my son, but I will beg the general to see that 

ou are on duty here to-morrow morning between eleven and twelve, the 

at which the king pays me a visit. Then sing, with your clear voice 

that pleased me so much, any verse you like of his majesty’s favourite 

—- ‘ Who puts his trust in God alone.’ I will then see what more I can 
for you. 

With these words choosed a dismissed me, and without the door I 
= this lady, who whi to me, “ Courage, courage ; I trust all will 
we 
_ As I expected, I was placed on duty before the queen’s apartments the 
next morning at eleven o’clock. As pas as I heard velots within I com- 
menced singing a verse of the hymn that had been commanded. However, 
I expected in vain to be summoned again. The hour passed, and I fancied 
that no attention had been paid to me ; and I despaired, for I did not dare 

Aud yet,” the young lad h 

yet, young lady here interrupted the narrator, “all proper 
attention had been paid to your hymn, and I may be permitted to regen 
account of it, as Carl has abenty me my dear husband.” 

Another cry of astonishment was here raised : “ What! what! your hus- 
band?” all exclaimed. “I fancied you were adean’s wife,” the old pastor 
remarked. “I never heard of such a thing,” the patron murmured, for 
he knew the lady was of very old family, and both he and the pastor 
seemed scarce to know whether they were awake or dreaming. 

a You must then hear my story,” the young lady remarked, with a 


smile 
The voice delighted both their majesties tly, and as soon as I per- 
I began saying everything I could in favour of th 
the king ghed, and said : ih lad or bat 
yer be in — with the fellow.” 
ushed at this remark, but still answered boldly : 
your majesty, for he saved ’me, two years ago, Son a frightful 


o 


eat 
ref 


e 


” 

Diable!” the king added. “ You are of 

eis Tiewtnant, as far a8 I know.” a very old family, and might 
ere the queen interposed, begged his majesty, who in 

good humour that , not to torment me farther? T hed op my 

-whole heart to her, was determined on having this 

one else, for my husband. ‘“ must beg your majesty to remember,” the 


contin “how carefully this 
oe ly this good girl attended to our child in 
the fel- 


soy oe the king remarked, “ we'll see. The captain 
? 


t still she cannot by any eeeny maety 2 den Well 
said, we'll see. I’ll examine the fellow myseif; Gat epdentet ouaes 


I did not know what answer to make to this inqni , Save lettin 
amy eyes sink on the ground ; but the queen came to my amistance, by 
, “* Your majesty will be best fi to that matter.” 

“ cll, that’s very true.” the king replied. “ We'll see, then ; the fel- 


4 
5 


- 
- 


When their joy at this unexpected news, which appeared | my 


nothing of the slightest importance qoourred during the remainder of the 
mh, ae , bedeten nor he TN the king cried out, after he had 
finished all other 

“ Where is the fellow who stood as sentry yesterday morning be- 
tween eleven and twelve at the queen’s door ?—let him step out of the 
ranks.” 


With a beating heart I obeyed this order, on which his majesty, without 
moving a rome | first tolled me from head to foot, and then said, 
“ Pwo under-officers here—take the fellow’s coat off!” I could fancy noth- 
ween Fok tele = be . na wa ously, nT implore om majes- 

and there’ mu y, “ 
ty, eh aif eoteeledlon———” but the king interrupted me: “ Don’t argu 
—take his waistcoat off!” The under-officers what they were com- 
manded, and the king in the same tone, and without moving a feature, 
said— Now his gaiters |” 

I now fancied I was going to be impaled at the least, and entreated, in 
fear, “I beg your majesty, on my knees, to be merciful to a poor fel- 
low ;” but the same answer was given me—“ Don’t argue.” 

As I stood there in my shirt sleeves, the king ordered—“ Now, bring 
that black chest hither to the front.” 

I was now certain of death when I saw this chest brought up, in which 
I fancied an executioner’s sword, at the very least, was contained. I 
cla my hands, and commended my soul to God, when the king, 
before whom the chest had been deposited, cried out to me, “ Now, look 
in, and see how that suits you.” 

As soon as I raised the lid, I saw, not a sword or any instrument of 
torture, but a black clerical dress, and the bands laid on the top of it. 
This change in my feelings almost took my senses away, but the king’s 
voice again aroused me. “ Now, dress yourself immediately, and listen 
to what I say. Bring four drums here, and lay a dozen side-arms across 
them, so that he cannot tumble through. The adier shall preach us 
a sermon, for I must first examine him, and see if he has learned anything. 
If he sits firm in the saddle, as the saying is, he can — 4 the blac 
stuff, and all it contains ; but if he’s a stupid ass, I’ll make him put the 
coatee on again. Now, then, up on the ; you need not give it us 
long, but it must be good.” 

Assuredly (the young man continued) I should have talked nothing 
but nonsense, through the agitated nature of my feelings, and the fact 
that such a terrible alternative was offered me, but to my t good 
fortune, during the whole duration of my wrertched servitude, I had daily 
thought of my favourite text, and determined I would preach on it the 
very first Sunday after my release. In fact, from continually thinking on 
the subject, [had the whole discourse long before ready in my mind, I, 
therefore, boldly mounted the drums, and began immediately with the 
words—“ St. Paul says, in Rom. viii. 28,‘ And we know that all things 
work together for good to them that love God ;’” after which I gave a 
detailed account of my own misfortunes, which worked together for good 
by the confirmation of my faith; and then made an universal and particu- 
lar application of it. 

I had noticed that the king, who stood close before me, and never once 
took his eyes off me, could not keep the tears from pouring down his 
cheeks ; “ and I had scarce uttered the word “Amen,” when he said to 
me, “ Now, come down from your pulpit ; _ can keep the black coat, 
and all it contains. You had better inspect the pockets, and see what you 
have got in them.” 

ng my discourse, I had noticed that one of them seemed heavier 

than the other. I therefore put my hand into that one first, and who 

could picture my astonishment, when I drew out a gold tabatiére filled 

with ducats. I was silently regarding it, when the king said, “ That is a 

resent from my wife ; but now look, and see whether there is anything 

in the other pocket ;” and not yet able to utter a word through surprise, 
I drew out my appointment as dean, signed by the king’s own hand. 

“ How is that possible ? such a thing was never heard of,’’ the old pastor 
exclaimed, as he raised his hands to heaven, ‘‘Mysonadeau! A can- 
didate and private in the Grenadiers a dean? Yes! now I understand 
why you snt to tell us you would visit us in company with the dean’s 
lady. But not to ask your poor old father to the wedding—as if you were 
ashamed of him—that ‘s unpardonable.”’ 

“ Did I know anything about my marriage?” the son continued ; “ but 
listen further.” 

I naturally tried, after all these fabulous events, to murmur out my 





thanks, but was interrupted by the king, who said, “ Now come up to 
the palace ; you can eat your soup with us, and the regimental chaplai 
must accompany you.” 

Giddy with thought of all that had happened, I followed with the 
— who was hardly less astonished than I was, the king and his suite 
to the palace, and as soon as we had entered the audience-room, where all 
the court was assembled together with his majesty and_ this young lady, 
the king advanced, and asked me, y 

“Who does he think he has to thank for all this?” 

I answered with a low bow, 

“ Besides God, my most gracious king and his most illustrious consort.”’ 

To which his majesty remarked, 

_“‘ There he’s right ; but look ye here, this young and charming woman 
did the most for him. Has he nothing to say to her? She is not proud, 
and I know not married. What does he think of it? he’s now a dean, 
and has his pocket full of ducats. Will he try his luck, and fancy he is all 
wg ae a al 

alf with joy and hope, I raised my eyes, and looked at the r girl, 
who was blushing and trembling before me, and who could not park 
eyes from the ground. 

All were silent, though at intervals a slight sound of laughter could be 
heard in the room. In spite of all my good fortune, I was even more em- 
barrassed than I had been an hour before when forced to mount the 
drums ; but I collected myself, and in a few moments said, 

“His majesty the king, to whom I owe all my good fortune, has in- 
spired me with the courage to ask you before this t assembly, whether 
you will accompany me in my wanderings on the troubled path of life, 
as the angel Raphael formerly guided the youthful Tobias?” 

She immediately gave me her hand, silent and trembling, which I pres- 
sed with ardour to my lips, and her majesty had scarcely Tiaden God to 
bless us, when the king added, 

“ Regimental chaplain, come hither and marry them. Afterwards we’ll 
have our dinner ; but I must get them off my hands to-day. 

oh chaplain, — a deep bow remarked, 

“It is impossible, your majesty ; 
tn Pedal y ajesty ; the young couple have not been asked 

“ Nonsense 2” the king objected; “ I asked them myself long ago. 
Come, and marry them as quickly as you can, for I am hungry. Next 
Sunday you can ask them in church as many times as you like.” 

Although the chaplain urged various reasons, all was of no avail. The 
marriage took place that very hour, and my parents can now see why it 
was impossible for me to invite them 

“Treally must be dreaming,” the old pastor now said; “ why, it’s 
stranger than any story in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ A grenadier made a 
dean! But what did the members of the consistory say toit? I cannot 
imagine.” 

“ They kept me 80 long,” the young man replied, “or I should have 
come to share my joy with youeight days ago. I had scarcely announced 
myself, and handed in my diploma with a request to be ordained, when the 
seoteass, asmay be easily conceived, declared the whole affair impossi- 

le, and sought to demonstrate this to his majesty in a long petition. The 
king returned it with these words, written with his own hand on the mar- 


“Ihave examined him myself. If he does not understand Latin he 
can afford to keep some one who does. I do not understand Latin myself. 
“ As they did not dare to trouble the kin the in the an 

ouble the g again in the matter, they 

—— to ordain me, after an examination, to which I voluntarily sub- 
The young man thus ended his story, and our kind readers can easil 

imagine the rest. We need only remark that our hero made an excsllens 

dean, and for many years held the living of P. % 

In conclusion, we are bound to state that the above anecdote is histori- 

cally true, and that we have merely repeated the family tradition. Still 





we thought it better to refrain from giving the real names, as the descen- 
dants of our illustrious er might not d i 
et reer ee esire the story to be publicly 





FISH TATTLE. 
THE SWORD-FISH. | 
Nature her bounty to his mouth confined, 
Gave him his sword, but left unarmed his mind—Orrian. 
Having other families of fish waiting to be introduced to the reader, we 
must not tarry too long over the present pone pry Ene | of scombers ; 
ot 





our remaining notices, therefore, of the sword and fish, the caranx 
the dory, and coryphena, species which it is imposaitle to lly 
in silence, will be very brief. sachet 


e | Nothing, indeed, alive or dead seems to escape its 


All times and tongues have agreed to call the first of these scombers b 
some name allusive to the warlike weapon carried in his mouth, viz : a sword, 
reveral feet in length, finely attenuated in front, and to the dismay of the 
denizens of the deep, of a temper like that of its owner, not to be trusted 
or trified with. At Genoa and other places where the common Italian de- 
signation of pesce spada has been in some measure superseded by that of 
imperatore, the reference is still to this ever ready drawn blade ; Italian 
imperators being always represented in their > sword in hand. The 
pugnacity of this unrelenting fish is described by Ovid, or by somebody 
else, in the line— 


Et durus xiphias ictu non mitior ensi. 


, the larger fish and 
marine mammals, boats and bathers, are all in turn the objects of attack, 
and even rocks themselves liable to assault and battery. 
Struck with sword point the sounding stone gives way, 
And shattered rocks their secret veins display. 

Sometimes rushing into a shoal of thunny (who flee scared before him 
like sheep from a hungry wolf,) the xiphias fleshes his reeking weapon in 
rapid succession in their bleeding flanks. Sometimes ogy Be sailing 
vessel of small calibre, he speeds like a flying spear right in between its 
ribs, and has been known to produce as much succussion and commotion 
on board as*‘when Ulysses and his “ uterine” brethren turned pale, whilst 
Laocoon’s lance still quivered in the side of the crazy and staggering au- 
tomaton. When the spada encounters a bather directly in his course, he 
runs him ew through the body, as happened pn Eye twenty 
years ago (vide Yarrel) to a man who was thus transfixed whilst a 
near the mouth of the Severn. So boundless is the sword-fish’s rage an 
fury against whales in icular, that many observers imagine his sallies 
against rocks and timber to originate in an error of judgment, that all 
these lunges are intended to punish leviathan, and are only misdirected in 

uence of the imperfect vision which prevents this scomber, like many 
of his family, from accurately distinguishing forms. Whenever a supposed 
whale is descried, our savage sabreur rushes forward to intercept his pro- 
grees, and suddenly flashing before his victim, either alone, or in conjunc- 
tion with some other unfriendly fish, instantly closes upon him. Relations 
of such sea fights, attested by credible eye witnesses, are not uncommon. 
We content ourselves with the citation of one of unimpeachable accuracy. 
Captain Crow, cited by Mr. Yarrel, relates that in a voyage to Memel, on 
a calm night, just off the Hebrides, all hands were called up to witness a 
strange combat between some thrashers (carcharias vulpes) and a sword- 
fish leagued together against a whale; as soon as the back of the ill- 
starred monster was seen rising a little above the water, the thrashers 
sprang several yards into the air, and struck him with their descending 
tails ; the reiterated percussions of which sounded, we are told, like a dis- 
tant volley of musketry. The sword-fish meanwhile attacked the whale 
from below, getting close under his belly, and with such energy and effect 
that there could be little doubt of the issue of the fray, though the neces- 
sity of gg the voyage prevented the crew from watching it quite 
to its close. The size and strength of these fish are as remarkable as their 
pugnacity ; the power, as in most scombers residing in the muscles mov- 
ing the tail. Fine specimens occasionally visit our shores. One indivi- 
dual, stranded on the Essex coast, is said to have measured ten feet, one- 
third of which, in accordance with the usual proportion observed between 
fish and snout, was blade ; this, however, is small as compared with other 
recorded specimens elsewhere ; our naturalists speak of large Mediter- 
ranean spadas, weighing four hundr&i pounds, and measuring from twelve 
to fourteen feet, and Cuvier supposes eighteen or twenty feet not to be 
beyond their power of development. Spadas of such a size, however, are 
very rare, from four to six feet being the usual run of those taken off the 
Trinacrian coast and displayed in the fish markets of Sicily. The flesh, 
which is much esteemed y the better classes at Palermo, is dressed in al- 
most as many modes as that of the thunny, and fetches a higher price : 
during our sojourn there it was as two to one, the price of the first aver- 
aging fourpence per rotolo, while the protomai of the latter were disposed 
of at twopence or twopence-halfpenny. The fibre is invitingly white, and 
the round segments, as they lie in rows along the stalls, look just like so 
maar fillets of veal, to which meat they bear some resemblance also at 
table. 

The weapon of the sword-fish being very destructive to nets, the harpoon 
has always been a favourite method for capturing large specimens. Op- 
pian records that the sailors of the Tyrrhine Sea constructed with this 
view certain light skiffs, built to resemble xiphias, which these dull fish 
mistaking for so many new acquaintances among their own species, ap- 

in foolish confidence ; allowing themselves to be surrounded, and 

shortly after dispatched by the harpooners who sculled the canoes. 

To fishy forms th’ artistic builder lends 

Mimetic fins ; and wooden sword protends. 

With joy the xiphias view their numerous friends, 

And social instincts aid man’s treacherous ends. 

Anon the crafty boatmen closing round 

Take steady aim, and wound succeeds to wound. 

Each goaded fish grown wise, but all too late, 

Strives to escape, and battles hard with fate ; 

Unvanquished, summons to his instant aid 

The oft-tried powers of his trusty blade ; 

Against some boat directs the puissant sword, 

And drives it deeply thro’ th’ avenging board ; 

There, pinioned fast, the doughty weapon yields, 

And crimson life-blood stains the briny fields, 

A common mode of taking the sword-fish in Sicily with the harpoon, 
similar in general plan to that mentioned in the passage we have trans- 
lated above, is thus described by Brydone :—“ A scout, mounted on the 
mast of a vessel, notifies to bis comrades the first glimpse he obtains of 
the spada; the fishermen (a particularly superstitious class in Sicily) 
commence forthwith a measured chant (Brydone thinks in Greek, but more 
probably in the classic patois of their country), which they are taught to 
consider as an indispensable preliminary to secure success. When the 
spada, allured by the ditty, ie come sufficiently near the boat to be 
reached by a missive, the most skilful harpooner throws his weapon, at- 
tached to a long coil of cord, and seldom fails to strike and secure the 
fish, even though at some distance. This siren song (the only lure ever 
employed on these occasions) is of such 7 oy the sailors, that the 
spada cannot retreat whilst it continues ; but should the spell-bound vic- 
tim, before he is struck with the harpoon, hear a word of Italian, that in- 
stant the spell is broken, the charm dissolved, and down he plunges into 
the ‘vasty deep,’ out of whieh no further callings or incantations will 
again evoke him.” 

PILOT FISH. 


The naucrates ductor and pompilus of the ancients, rarely exceeds a 
foot in length ; it is placed by Pliny among the thunnies, and Athensus 
further describes it as striped, ( potkilos,) and like a pelamys; points of 
resemblance which, connected with its singular habit of following ships, 
completely identify this fish with the modern “pilot.” The practice of 
these sea vetturini is to attach themselves to some outward-bound ship, 
and to follow pertinaciously in her wake, even on the longest voyages, 
and for months together, till she arrives at the destined port, when they 
hold themselves in instant readiness for a new engagement. On such oc- 
casions, these little pilots, not liking, perhaps, to encounter the dangers of 
the great deep alone, have usually persuaded some giant fish—formerly it 
was the whale, and now-a-day it is the shark—to accompany them ; and 
what valuable services each little palinurus rendered his unwieldy asso- 
ciate during the voyage, are described, con amore, by Oppian, and trans- 
lated, with becoming spirit, by Jones. 

A slender fish conducts the whaly kinds, 

; ® 8 * 

Bold" in the front the little pilot glides, 

Averts their dangers and their motions guides ; 

With grateful joy the willing whales attend, 

Observe the leader and revere the friend : 

All to their little chief obsequious roll, 

Friendship has charms to soothe the savage soul. 

Between the distant eye-balls of the whale 

_ The watchful pilot waves his faithful tail, 

With signs expressive points the doubtful way, 

And warns to fly the snare and chase the prey : 

The tail, as vocal with impressive air, 

Bids him of all, but most of man beware. 

Where’er the little guardian leads the way, 

The bulky tyrants of the seas obey, 

Implicit A repose in him alone, 

And hear and see with senses not their own : 

To him the important reins of life resign, 

And every self-preserving care decline. 
Alas, for the fickleness of fish, and the inconstancy of marine as of mun- 


dane attachments! Cold water seems an element almost as ungenial to 


lasting friendships as hot, and mute creatures as capable of jealousy and 
resentment as loud-tongued meropic man! When, and on what —— 
the misunderstanding of the pilot with his ancient “ fat friend” place, 
is uncertain, and also for how long after this rupture he remained “ un- 
attached ;” but that he has, for several centuries at least, taken up with a 





still stranger ally, in the dreaded shark, whom he escorts through tt 
sea, is matter of observation and general notoriety. The motives w 
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induced the transfer of the pilot’s care and ; 
his affections, to this gaunt companion, have differently room) gee 
whose conduct is not liable to ill-natured surmise or inference? While 
y, others consider the actions usually 
and, occasionally, wholly at 





some = be te — ve his nieniy all *. 
uoted in proof o: as y suspicious, 
Torlenso with any such view. Mons. Geoffroy, who, in his treatise on 
Animal Affection, puts a charitable construction on the pilot’s proceed- 
ings, i es a species of sgualomania, as inducing them now to make 
the same tender of services to the shark as whilom to the whale, and gives 
and vouches for the accuracy of a story which he thinks irrefragably esta- 
blishes the point. The , reduced to a line’s analytical compass, is 
this: that two pilots were distinctly observed, on trustworthy authority, 
to lead a squalus up to a bait, hung out for his destruction, and, by their 
importunity and pressing, finally to induce him to seize it. On which M. 
Cuvier shrewdly remarks, that such a recital, so far from proving what M. 
Geoffroy intends to establish, in fact proves the very opposite, and, if true 
in its details, would render the name of traitors, and not pilots, a more 
appropriate designation for these fish. On the other hand, we certainly 
meet with anecdotes which, supposing them correct, appear to counte- 
nance the notion that, at times, at least, the V. ductor really protects his 
m and ferocious confederate. Captain Richards once saw a blue shark 
ollowing his ship in the Mediterranean, accompanied by several pilots. 
A tempting bait was thrown out by the sailors, but the manceuvres of the 
crew to catch Glaucus were for some time rendered completely abortive 
by the pertinacity with which these little attendants alternately came for- 
ward and perseveringly poked their snouts in the way, so as e ectually to 
keep him off from the snare. After a while, these reiterated warnings 
seemed successful: the shark, with his faithful train, as by mutual con- 
sent, swimming away in another direction, and soon all that could be seen 
of the strange party, by the disappointed watchers on the taffrail, was the 
long back fin of their intended victim, wagging above the rippling waves. 
Suddenly, however, changing his mind, the k rushed back, as a dog 
who scents game; distanced the careful escort, and, before his little 
friends could again inte , or come to the rescue, swallowed the en- 
ticing bonne-bouche, and became irretrievably hooked. The poor pilots 
continued to follow the ship, and when the stiffened carcase of the cartila- 
ginous corsair was hauled on deck, no doubt accompanied the dead body 
mentally on board, bewailing this sad termination to their self-imposed 
duties! To our mind, the most curious circumstance in such relations, is 
the immunity enjoyed by these small fish ; but Mons. Lacépéde attributes 
this in part to an agility which enables them to keep out of harm’s way, 
but principally to the utter worthlessness of their flesh, which seems, as 
an aliment, to be equally despised by marine gluttons as by man himself. 
“Ce poison n’existerait plus depuis longtems s’il n’avait recu l’agilité en 
partage ; i) se soustrait par ses mouvements rapides au danger qui peut le 
menacer ;* d’ailleurs, sa petitesse fait sa sureté et compense sa faiblesse ; 
il n’est recherché ni par les pecheurs ni par les grands habitants des mers ; 
Vexiguité de ses membres le derobe souvent a leur vue ; le peu de nourri- 
ture qu’il peut fournir empéche qu’il ne soit l’objet des desirs des marins 
ou les appetits des squales: il en resulte pour cette poisson cette sorte de 
securité qui dedommage les faibles de tant de privations.” And, again: 
—“ Pressé- par la faim elle ne fuit ni le voisinage des vaisseaux ni méme 
la presence des squales, ou des autres tyrans des mers ; elle s’en approche 
sans defiance et sans crainte ; elle joue au devant des batimens ou au mi- 
lieu des terribles poissons qui le dédaignent, et trouve dans les aliments 
corrompus que |’on rejette des navires ou dans les restes des victimes im- 
molées par les féroces requins des fragmens appropriés par leur tenuité a 
la petitesse de ses organes.” Lacépéde, who repudiates the notion of the 
sagacity usually attributed to these pilots, observes, with reference to ro- 
mantic relations in natural history generally, that the accurate naturalist 
is as much bound to point out such quicksands of the understanding as 
the hydrographer in his chart to mark those other syrtes where vessels 
have been known to founder. Why pilots follow ships, if not for the sake 
of the shark’s company, is uncertain, and has given rise to a variety of 
different opinions. Some suppose it is to gratify a social instinct for the 
crew, as a dog escorts a gay barouche, and seems to say to the high-met- 
tled roadsters, as he leaps up to salute them,—} a OS 
ni Say, shall my little bark attendant sail,” <, =2gg oe 
dda) “Se Pursue your triumph and partake the gale. ~“"% (Sine 
Others, again, view it as a mere instance of cupboard love, and for 
what may be thrown overboard. This is most probable the correct notion, 
as the pilot has often been observed to forsake the shark for some strong- 
scented offal cast upon the waters, leaving him unprotected till the car- 
rion had been secured and despatched. 


THE DORY. 


John Dory, as we write the supposed name and surname of this scomb- 
rian at present, has so Anglican a sound, that with many it for 
er English, and it is alleged, in corroboration of this that 

ohn Quin, whose partiality for the fish is well known, bequeathed the 
first monosyllable of the illustrious two to the Dory, which became in con- 
sequence John Dory, or John’s dory, after the death of the actor: but 
this is a mistake; the name, however English it may sound, or as now 
written it may look, is certainly foreign, and derived either from the French 
or Italian. If French fee voy A the conjoined words may be a corruption 
of jaune doré, golden yellow, which gives a correct notion of the hue of 
the fish ; or dory, as it sometimes stands, without a prefix, may be a clipt 
form of adoré ; and as it was formerly consecrated to J upiter, and is still 
held sacred by the Chinese, this derivation has a sort of traditional plau- 
sibility in its favour. Other etymologists, however, go farther than 
France, and conceive John Dory to be a barbarous dismemberment and 
Anglican corruption of janitore, a name by which this fish is familiarly 
known at Venice and elsewhere ; the origin of the term janitore, as ap- 
plied to the dory, seems to be the following: St. Peter, represented with 
the triple keys of “ hell, of hades, and of heaven” in his hand, is called, 
in his quasi-official ee og if janitore, and this fish sharing with ‘the 
haddock the apocryphal honour of having received the apostle’s thumb- 
mark, (which has been ever since as indelibly branded on its posterity as 
the blood upon Bluebeard’s key), is called in consequence St. Peter’s fish, 
and by metomony, il janitore. The ancient Greek name for the dory, as 
we learn from Columella, was Zeus, Jupiter ; and it may be that the Ro- 
man Church, fond ever of transferring the thunderer’s honours to their 
vatron saint, (witness how his pagan toe has been worn away by fervent 
ips doing homage in their hearts to Cephas) has canonized it to remove 
all conscientious scruples, and to render it a safe as well as a savoury diet 
for the fasts of the faithful. The Latin word for dory is faber ; it was 
Supposed to be so designated in consequence of the miniature resemblance 
of many of the bones of the head to the tools used in a smithy : Gesner 
‘Says it still passes by this name in Dalmatia. Oppian calls it, perhaps 
from its bronze colour, chalkeus, the copper-smith. There are various 
other vernacular aliases along the shore of the Mediterranean by which 
the dory is popularly known ; such as cefola, or sea-pig, from the erectile 
bristles projectipg from the back and head ; Gallo di mare, the marine 
cock, for the same reason ; and rota, or wheel-fish, from the rounded 
poerieny of the body ; another saint too, besides St. Peter, St. Christo- 
p of nd lent his name to the dory, and their two effigies are as much 
entiscd in prints as the dog or pig with St. Anthony and St. Roche ; or 
as on Tarentine Coins, the dolphin and Arion. 

The noes! is of too greedy a temperament to like the short commons oc- 
percep d ‘mposed upon the members of those evergrown communities 
ca . rege } ie lives therefore very much to himself, frequenting such 
Th y M9 an : ord a safe retreat and an abundant supply of small fish. 

ough Bat in form, as a turbot, sole, or plaice, the dory does not belong 
to the same family ; he swims erect, and both surfaces being thus equally 
exposed to the light, are alike of a coppery hue ; he has, moreover, like 
the generality of fish, an eye on each slde of the head ; while turbot and 
other flat have them both on one side ; and swimming only on one 


‘flank, (pleuronects, as they are h ; . 
blanched in consequence. y ence called) it becomes etiolated, or 


Dories have always enjoyed a good 
fish ; the Mediterranean pomseases hh 
8 


putation among connoisseurs in 


Leone, however, Os Mik eaue inne ee few better species : the finest 


e Atlantic, as all oe world is at present 
long ago, recommending in particular to his trym 
taken off the coast of Cadiz. In the Bay of Biscay Siore Bey ocd 
larger size, specimens often occur of ten and twelve pounds weight 
never saw any in an Italian market heavier than two rotuli and a ha 


agreed, and as Columella knew 


of the dory kind, which has been known to avoi 
forty pounds! Of the culinary 
ophak of Pennant,) nothing has transpired, but to 
must be coarse a 

The way to dress dories is simply to boil them 
are seldom fried ; a large one may occasionall 
decidedly the prevailing method of dealing with 
abroad. In Italy, equal parts of wine and water are 
and “ John” is usually served cold, with a sauce of 





 atteallance, if not of 


ters of this sea, but in those of 


; we 
about five pounds, and seldom any so large. There is a huge od halt or 
rdupoise one hundred and 
merits of this amprys guttatus, (the | 4 

judge from its size it 


jeaies when small they 
stewed, but boiling is 
them both at home and 
used in the cooking ; 
lemon-juice and oil, 





and a sprinkling of salt and pepper. Quin, whose passion for this dish 
amounted to a vesania, or sl 


ght eigweeg saving dories dressed in sea 
water to any other way, and he once took the then fatiguing journey from 
in 


Bath to Plymouth, in order to eat them there in perfection, coo 

their own element on the spot. Colonel Montague, who relates the 
Drury-lane “rake’s progress,” mentions that Quin stopped on the way down 
at the Ivy-bridge hotel, on to concert measures with the landlord 
for prolonging his dory feasts for another day, (professional engagements 
allowing only a week’s absence) by having some in readiness for him on 
his return. The appointed time arrived, and Quin made his punctual ap 
pearance with a cask of sea-water as compagnon de voyage ; but the 
weather, or something else, had been unpropitious ; no dories were in wait- 
ing for the actor’s dinner; there were other fish in the larder and ducks 
in the pond, but he was not a man to listen to alternatives on so trying an 
occasion ; in vain the host sought to compromise, the landlady to flatter 
and soothe ; the stomach of the irritated comedian could not brook the 
disappointment ; he flung the now useless cask out of the chaise in high 
meigieametio dudgeon, refused to alight, slammed the post-chaise door, 
and ordered the wondering post-boys to drive on ! 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
THE GREAT DO. 


I solemnly protest against the Marseilles route to Italy, or to anywhere 
else (omen, perhaps, you pack yourself up with the outward India mail) ; 
and [ am now writing these lines in the best hotel at Marseilles. S| 

Let me begin at the beginning ;—in Paris. In the morning I go to the 
Lyons railway station—called Lyons as a harmless age ee for it ane 
no further than Chalons—to learn how I am to get to Marseilles, and I am 
referred to an agreeable gentleman of ~<a | manners, seated in a ies 
of rabbit hutch, inscribed Enquiry Office. I take off my hat to the agree- 
able gentleman, and receive his salutation in return. This is the Gallic 
substitute for smoking the pipe of peace ; and must be gone through if 
you wish to get anything out of a Frenchman. 

“ When can I get to Marseilles?” 

“ Monsieur can go to Marseilles when he pleases,” replies the agreeable 
gentleman ; who, discerning by instinct t I am an Englishman, ap- 
pears to expect good sport for a few minutes to enliven the monotony of 
his rabbit hutch. “That depends entirely upon Monsieur !”” 

“T wish to go at once.” The agreeable gentleman is desolated that no 
train will start before ten minutes to eight in the evening—an express 
train. 

“ Well, when shall I arrive ?’’"—“ Ah, Monsieur, to-day is Monday. Let 
us see, to-day is Monday.’ After a pause, in which I continue resolutely 
to look notes of interrogation, the agreeable gentleman finally assures me 
that if it were summer he should be able to tell me—unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is Janu But he knows a good hotel at Chalons, where the 
train stops. Indeed, he hasa few cards of that excellent hotel about him ; 
and presents me with one, assuring me that I shall find surpassing accom- 
modation in it. I take my leave chiefly in consequence of the agreeable 
gentleman returning to the study of one of Paul de Kock’s instructive 
romances. 

It is evening ; I have left the gay part of Paris far behind me, its lights, 
and its boulevards ; the brilliant cafés of the Palais Royal, and the 
palaces of the Place de la Concorde. I am going in a cab to a dismal su- 
burb in which the railway station may be found by any one who has a 
good organ of locality. Presently a sudden halt and a sharp jerk bring all 
my luggage on my favourite corn. 

“Well, we are not yet at the station?” 

“No ; but Monsieur will have the kindness to 
“ But I can’t carry these things to the station.’ 
“ Alsc that is not the question agitated, but I must have my fare abso- 
lutely (with the Parisian chant), s’i2 vous plait, Monsieur.” 

“Continue! no farces, my friend, continue ; I shall lose the train.” The 
wretch is immovable, and still howls “ Pay!’ The first bell making itself 
heard at the station, and a short impatient scream from the steam-engine 
frightening me, I pay six francs, with a wry face at the roguery of the 
triple charge. And the “drink money?” It is no use wrangling, so I 
give another franc for pour boire and am at length driven to the station ; 
either the rules of the Company, or the regulations of the Paris police— 
for I had not time to find out which was in fault—having caused me 
to be robbed of at least four francs without the smallest means of re- 
dress. 

I take my ticket, first class, to Lyons—forty-seven francs odd sous— 
and my baggage is weighed. Itis little enough—the bare necessaries of 
aman with few wants—yet I have to pay for it extra. I have given my 
great-coat, cloak and umbrella to a commissioner, one of the staff of the 
railway—number nineteen, be he whom he may—and I expect he will 
carry them for me to the carriage ; perhaps take my place for me—the corner 
seat with my back to the engine. But I am disappointed ; he leaves me 
at the waiting-room door, the ‘‘ Rules of the Company” not allowing him 
to go further ; though they appear to allow him to take the gratuity for 
which he asks, The waiting-room is like an oven, and Iam much worried 
by a man following me about, and telling me I have “ only to choose my 
newspaper.” 

We are off at last. During the journey, every time I am dropping off to 
sleep, a person—-who appears to watch his opportunity with great address 
—insists upon seeing my ticket. It is the same man every time, and he 
takes a perverse pleasure in observing me unbutton my coat. 

Chalons—and four o’clock in tae morning. A good bumping in a most 
unaccommodating omnibus brings us to the boat. 
displeasure of the conducteur, and is rated soundly ; but, nevertheless 
we get safely on board, and are packed together like herrings in a barrel, 
in a long wretched cabin, with a stove that smells and smokes. I would 
rather go upstairs in the rain by many chalks, and upI go. And now 
we start, of course long after the time fixed—I am used to that, for I have 
been in Germany—but I am glad to be off at any price this miserable 
morning. Phizz! phizz! phizz! Something makes a noise like a hundred 
shovels grating edgeways over a hundred hearthstones. Plopp! plopp! 
plopp! we are letting in water. Bang! crash! The steamer reels, and no 
wonder ; she is broken in two, as it has been expected she would be every 
voyage time out of mind, for she was too old and worthless torepair. Let 
us scramble out as we may, through the rain and the cold and the mire. 
Will our luggage be saved? Perhaps ; but we must not expect too much : 
at all events, it is likely to be wetted. We shall make the Company re- 
sponsible, not only for our luggage, but for finding us another conveyance. 

e may do what we like; the next boat starts at five to-morrow 
morning. 

What a lucky thing that our agreeable acquaintance in Paris recom- 
mended us to an hotel here! Could he have had a presentiment of what 
was going to pone ; and are stoppages in Chalons as frequent as I have 
been told? At all events we will go to this hotel. Curious—how strik- 
ing a resemblance mine host bears to the agreeable gentleman ; I declare 
even his whiskers are cut in the same style. It seems to me that the 
must be near relations; I inquire, and am not disappointed. I wish 
could say the same of the accommodation. 

The same scene of noise and scrambling, and scolding, and rain, and 
cold, and bad smells on the following morning, and then Chalons is left 
behind us, we are paddling down at a great rate, in a smart little boat 
called the Parisien, to Lyons. Why could we not have gone on by the 
Parisien ncapemene I am bound todo justice to the Parisien ; and if one 
or two of her crew had spoken French instead of a most incomprehensibie 
patois, there would have been little to desire, except cleaner cabins and 
seats on deck. The fare was pretty good, the wine not bad, and the 
price moderate. 

Itis half-past eleven, and there is Lyons. What time shall we be at 
Marseilles? Oh, not to-day. We must remain at Lyons all night. The 
only boat starting has justleft. Shestarted directly we were signalled : 
we can see the smoke of her furnaces just ahead there, and even she only 
goes as far as Valence. We may take the mail-post, indeed, and it starts 
at two o’clock ; but we shall gain no time, and it will be more expensive. 
Of course it will; for,on pretence of sending us forward at once, a fat 
individual with a rusty beard has just induced us to take tickets by the 
same Company to Avignon, price twenty francs, which would be lost money 
if we were to goon by the malle poste. Let us go, therefore, to the Hotel 
de l'Europe. Here we make the acquaintance of two very polite waiters 
(brothers), who take quite a paternal interest in us, and get ready a very 
excellent dinner at five o’clock. They also point out to us, in a hushed 
voice, a'great theatrical star from Paris, who invariably dines off cotelettes 


la Soubise. 

Oh, to be sure, we shall be called at four o’clock to-morrow, if we ane 

— we do not start till six. Then Monsieur would like some k- 
What a cold raw morning ; with the same soft silent rain always falling, 

falling, till there seems something sad and solemn in it. Is that the 

omnibus? Yes. Well, hoist up my luggage. The omnibus does not take 

I ; but a ticket porter does, and charges a franc for each article ; 


pay me.” 





* M. Bosc also relates 
tance from the shark. 


that the pilot is always observed to keep at a safe dis- 


—? 

I pay it, and get a deal of incivility into the bargain. Capital boat 
again. We mast be paddling along at nearly fifteen miles an hour. 
Breakfast good, too, and only cost three francs, including wine, coffee, 









One of us incurs the | 42 
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Eqees, and dessert. Half-a-crown for what in England should cost two 
shillings. 
That abominable mistral, or north west wind, is 





blowing : it began after 
we made the last bend in the river before Avignon, and I can 
my legs against it. I have a cold in head all at once ; 


perp nw 4 magic. 
and my feels like parchment dried b : 
Avignon! and I solemnly assure you that whole P a mcagpen 
ancient papal residence appeared to me to be a set of 
ers. There was no order or arrangement of any kind about our 
and I had a hard fight toget mine. At length, however, I 
placing it under the care of a powerful fellow—quite i ny 
soberest I saw—asked him to carry it to the Bureau des 
assured me that he would carry it anywhere—to Africa, if it 
and away we went together. The scene of rowing, and 
ae Ss r - was ou as it could ever have been at 
roo! e porters seemed to be a regular organised 
ditti (speaking no French, by the way), who look upon travallen 
and the seizure of their luggage as one of the fundamen’ 
privileges of their order. ey catch it up, a box at a time, 
to whom it may, and off they march with it of course in the wrong 
tion. Before you can get it back, you must submit to-man 
moderate apowes: ¢ and bellowing from a crowd of fellows 
who gather you, and pay what is asked of you. There 
except fighting, and I learn that regular pitched battles with 
are p Ba means uncommon ; not stand-up fistycuff fights, but 
the stomach and knife-drawing. Every person I met in the 
afraid of these fellows, from the omnibus cad and a friend of 
hopelessly drunk, and smelling intolerably of garlic, who got in 
down on each side of me in the omnibus), to the hotel-keeper, as 
drunken, and shouting as the rest of them. Even the police dare 
terfere. 


T the same oven of a waiting-room, annoyed by the same 
lous re tions, the same incivility, and the same extortions, I reach 
hotel at Marseilles at half-past ten in the evening. I am obliged to go 
the omnibus, because there are no fiacres or other carriages ; I see 
luggage tossed about as if there was nothing but wool in it, and 
from any height could not hurtit. Iam deafened by a party of 
commercial gents a resolute stout lady, who got into the omnibus 
and struggling, and having squeezed a meek English clergyman. 
out of his seat, announced her opinion that liberality well understood be- 
gan at home, and forthwith wrangled with the cad about her fare. Every 
individual in the omnibus, save the clergyman and I, took part for or 
against her, and all talked at once as loud as they could bawl. 
There is nobody to take my luggage at the hotel, or who appears to ex- 
t the omnibns, or care a straw about an or anybody, or who. 
ows if I can have a room or where ; but at length these questions are 
decided, and eleven o’clock seats me before a fire in my bed-room, with the 
bell-rope in my hand. : 
Iring. Can I have a pair of slippers ?—No ; the hotel does not furnish 
them.—Can I have some tea ?—Not easily ; everybody went to bed imme- 
diately the omnibus came in (at half-past ten)—Well! never mind. I 
feel you have the mistral blowing here, my friend the night- .— Yes, 
monsieur, slightly.—Slightly?—Oh yes, very slightly ; it blows 
hard it takes the skin of your face right off—And how long is it likely to 
last?—About six weeks: bon soir, monsieur. His time is precious. He 
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is off. 

I mention these things trifling as they are in themselves, because I am 
staying at the first hotel in the place, where I know beforehand that my 
expenses will be y or forty francs a day, and also because I wish to 
shew that every arrangement is equally badly managed at t on the, 
Marseilles route ; every one, from the pri considerations of safety, 
speed, and economy down to the minor ones of comfort, civility, and at- 
tention. I remember arriving at this same hotel from Algiers, and think- 
ing it a species of paradise, as indeed it is to anything out there; a 
circumstance to which many seaport hotels owe their celebrity. On pass- 
ing through here, however, from the other side, I maintain a t 


opinion. 
Mt is afternoon. The mistral has ceased in spite of the waiter’s paar . 
cy, and the same soft silent rain is always falling, noiselessly, solemnly. 


It is a fearful thing this rain, falling so constantly that for weeks we 
have hardly had a day’s respite. Great floods are out in the country, and 
the corn lands and the vineyards lie under water for miles and miles. 
women and tender children are dying in their damp homes in far a 
villages, the principal streets of which are not fordable with safety. 

the water saps the mud foundations of peasants’ houses and washes them 
away, so that they fall with a dull heavy sound, killing nobody, for they 
have been abandoned. The harvest they say is spoilt, and the young vine- 
trees. literally drowned, lay with their roots rotting in the water. We 
hear strange tales of men meeting their death by drowning upon by-roads 
which they had trodden in safety for years, and in meadows and pas 
where the flood rose suddenly in the night ; and I begin, for the time 
in my life, to understand what are the dangers by “ flood and field” which 
daunted the stout hearts of our forefathers. 

I find my way with some difficulty to an out-of-the-way little street and 
stop before a narrow glass door, through which are heard sounds of violent 
altercation. Satisfying myself that this is the place I want, I tura the 
handle gently and find myself in the midst of one of those Italian rows 
about two-pence halfpenny, which so often diversify the amusements of a 
traveller beyond the Alps. I understand Italian pretty well. Am soon 
convinced that there has been considerable cheating going on somewhere ; 
d an excited child of the south, who insisting with great apparent rea- 
son that he has been done even browner than he looks, isso furiously irate, 
that to this moment I remain under the impression that he had nothing but 
his watch chain left to take him on to Paris. 

“ What is the fare to Naples, signor ?’ 

‘«Qne hundred and sixty-five francs, and your seigneury does right. 
to go by our boat instead of the Gomere Siciliano, which takes four days, 
and sometimes even six, touching at all sorts of out-of-the-way places.’ 

“Yes; and I find you are some twenty or thirty francs cheaper—a great 
consideration. What places are still vacant?” 

“ All, except the two first dcuble cabins to the right and left on enter- 
ing the saloon. We can afford to go cheaper, because we save two days’ 

rovisions.’ 

air I will go down to the steamer, then ; choose my berth, return and pay 
for it.” 

“The signor will be wise. The steamer is in dock, and you can walk on 
board.” 

Nevertheless, I find this to be a mistake, and am rowed by an excellent 
fellow of a waterman half round the harbeur before I get on board the 
Great Do—no end of tons, bound for Naples with and cargo. 
My friend, the waterman, tells me great things Brosperity of 
the port of Marseilles ; and what a fat slice she gets out of the taxes the 
French people pay to keep Algiers. I find, too, that all the foreign corn 
does not go to England; and ship after ship laden with from 
Odessa, is seen discharging rich cargoes into flat-bottomed boats that lie 
alongside. 

My friend, the boatman, tells me, however, that he has a dislike to the 
bread made of this foreign grain ; and when 1 ask him why, he assures me 
“it is not salt enough.’ 

Passing, also, the Sicilian mail-boat (a fine steamer) just about to 
start, I scramble at last on board the merchantman, chose my berth and 
return. 

“]T have chosen number six, letter A.” 

“ Si, signor, one hundred and ninety-eight francs. Will you give me 
your passport ;” The Italian row, subsided into muttered grumblings, is 
still going on in a corner. 

“ One hundred and ninety-eight francs! Why, you told me one hundred 
and sixty-five just now.” 

“Oh yes, of course,” cries an important Englishman, whom I notice now 
upon a chair in @ perfect perspiration of rage, “ ch yes, of course, but that 
was before the Sic’ courier boat started, and now we are in their pow- 
er till the ninth of next month. They can do what they like with us: E 
find myself, sir, sixty francs poorer than if I had paid my passage before. 
the other boat started ; but they would not take the money.” 

“That is odd,” said I, in English, and with a half smile. 

“Oh no, it isn’t ; they made sure of me by getting me to give my pass- 
port into their hands to get it viséd—and I understand they do a good 

iness in visa’s—and then they had me tight, of course; wife, maid, 
— a all. Talk of the Marseilles route, sir; it’s a swindle, every 

e of i 

It is ten o’clock on the night of the twenty-second of J: , and the 
Great Do is advertised to start at two o’clock on the twenty-third, while 
we, the who are to go by it, have been recommended to get on 
board before eleven. I am glad to have done with the extreme discomfort 
of the noisy hotel where I have been stopping, and look upon my tightly 
packed lu, » with a smile of satisfaction. It is hoisted on a fiacre ; the 
last Ss been bought off ; even the man who opened the fiacre door, 
and who did the looking on part, have both been feed 
to custom, and in spite of sundry visions of sea-sickness, I draw a sigh 
relief. Iam off at last. 
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Not a bit of it! There lies the Great Do high and dry somewhere ; no 
due of the few jolly sailors loitering about know exactly where, but she is 
compen bere, that is quite ee she is not to start to-night. = 

painted. Att neture, fiacre mv oh weg 
Phe oe sate ub fire; bol on esting bim to e me back to the 
Metal "be besomes ore reasonable in his demands, and back we go togeth- 

. Every one has gone to bed there, however, according to custom, on 
the ‘arr! of the last train from Paris ; and, on awaking them, I find the 
itruption of travellers deluded into taking the route has been 

very bed in the house is engaged, and I must 

drive elsewhere and phd ree Ryo bed eg The coachman enjoys this, 
to give me = airing about 

Marseilles, and to see how its streets look by m ght. In fact I have 
of them, for I am convinced he took me twice round 
the same Place, either from absence of mind, or absence of honesty, and of 
course I have to pay him bravely. However, I do get a lodging at last, 
somewhere or other—a lodging smelling of old rope and beds ill-made, of 
gmt Me dinner, and fine old preserved cigar smoke, kept tight since 
when the windows were open There is no help for it— 
sniff and pish as I may—and I soon find myself deeply intrenched in a 
bed, smelling abominably, and with one sheet a coun e ex- 


dirty to cover me. [am bound to confess, however, I do not 
lack calertament nd pass a most lively night with certain dark-com- 
were not unexpected. 

get up the next morning jolly enough under the circumstances, and— 


no left eye, owing to certain kisses 

- and an intolerable itching’ all over gy dong 
being tisfied, as ’ 

I an 5 a earta i pentlewes Ie des in the little 
a 
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important acquaintance is furious. 
clerical Dokdiig han, with a large family, taking an 
invalid dau to Italy, under the prospect of another 
‘at an “There is M. de Taroc, a distin member of the 
Je Clu Who ‘bas laid « bet that he will go to aples and back with- 
out off his under waistcoat ; and, hav g chosen the Great Do as 
the means of going, is gesticulating wildly at the delay, There 
3  Fifine, who will fose her engagement at the San Carlo if she 
on ' there before Mademoisele Fanchon, her rival, who fear- 
is mus enrea Alps. Thereis also Captain Scurry 
eave of absence from Malta, with a fraudulent bank- 
or two, who evidently give themselves ap lost now ; while a 
tleman who is sighing and coughing in a corner, has been robbed 
Tr his last straw of a chance of prolonging his life a few feeble months 


« And will youhave the complaisance to tell all these people, Monsieur, 
the Great Do is not going to start?” 
his shoulders : he has nothing to say to us. The Great 
because she is being painted, and because her cargo is 
plete, and because a vessel expected from the Antipodes did not 
come in —indeed, from a variety of reasons. 
is that you t placards and have them fixed up here and 


there, even in the Ni tan Embassy at Paris, engaging to start on the 
twenty tir, and then break your word? wi 4 


; 


shoulders again, an answer that will do for re agave 
he sa emer poetry woe, Se Saye Ouhes to us in rank an 
coenibevition Be means to say our betters—who, are also detained and 
who make no complaint. Who are we, and what do we want? We may 
have our passports back, and go by another boat ; there is one going to 
nee to-morrow, he believes, that is, on its return from the East Indies. 
To be sure we shall not arrive there so soon going rouns by Calcutta, as if 
we wait for the Great Do, but he cannot help that. There are our pass- 

8, if we want them—they are no use tohim. We sppeet to belong to 
at class of individuals who will never listen to reason, &c. 

“We that all we want is to go to Naples; the fulfilment ofa solemn 
printed contract made between the Company he represents and us, the 
public. That out sole reason for choosing his vessel was as the speediest 
means of getting to Naples. That if it had not been advertised to start on 
the twenty-third, and to arrive as soon as the other boat carrying the mail, 
which started on the nineteenth, and offered us the additional temptation 
of a shorter sea, we should have taken the mail boat, But that 
now we are completely in the hands of the Great Do, till the twenty-ninth 


- ‘The Monsieur replies that our language is neither well chosen nor polite ; 
that we appear ignorant of the usages of genteel society. _ / 

We answer that we shall be subjected to great and to grave in- 
convenience if the Great Do does not proceed on her voyage accordin 
to advertisemen aid indbed thas wobes of olir purses Doing exhnamted, 
bmp mde e to go at all. 

* fo which the Monsieur answers that we are free to go or to remain ; and 
that as for the Great Do, she will start some time within a and in the 
middle of the night—probably on the twenty-fifth—that is, if she completes 
her cargo, and the anlp from the Antipodes comes in. He has now the 
hononr to salate us, and will not hear anything more on the subject. If 
we are not pleased we have the alternative of being angry, that is all. 

The next morning finds me straining hard at an intractable cigar in a 
wind upon the quays a. 

Why, I declare, there is the Great Do advertised to start to-night. I 
hurry to the office. Can it be true? Yes, the ship from the Antipodes 
has actually arrived, the cargo is complete, and we shall only Jose three 

tys after all. To be sure, many of those who intended to go by it have 

little excursions for a day or two to Toulon, or where not, and are 

not now in Marseilles ; others, expecting to be detained longer, have 

made its for a week at their hotels, and sent their things to the 
a I regret to say 1am among the latter. 

“ Monsi T really venture to go down again to the Great Do to- 


night? ty start ?” 
' . Here is your ticket.” 
;my is number six, letter A,” 
“ Desolated, Monsieur ; that place has been taken by Lord Bumble- 


pu 7 
a Bat I took it three days ago.” 
lord has taken it also ; but I can havea place in the stern, one of the 


most un ble of the ship. 
>. Vary woh ee wilt not dispute. Po you take bank-notes ?” 


Bank-notes! Of course he does, “It is all the same to us; we have 
‘commercial relations with London. Here is the change of Monsieur.” 
I have a bad habit of looking at my change, and on telling it carefully 
over T find my gentleman has given me twenty-ivur francs for the d 
sterling, or exactly three-fo of a franc less than its worth on the ex- 
ange. T am too much disgusted however even to complain. 
‘Here is your ticket, Monsieur, which you will present on going on 
board, and here'is another ticket for the boat which takes you on board ; 
‘will have the kindness, especially, to avoid giving the boatmen any- 
pay them already more than sufficiently. Monsieur, I have the 
to salute yon.” My twenty pound note disap in a greasy re- 
ceptable, the door closes on me, and I return to i. 
bre is, of course, extortionate—as bills always are at bad hotels— 
y it without grumbling, because I wish to secure my bed in case 
‘another Seeppointment, tng is taken to the boat paid for by 
the owners of the Great Do, and I follow it. There are too many of us on 
board the boat paid for by the owners of the Great Do, and we were 80 
uncomfortably crowded that it appears to me if the boat paid for by the 
qunere of the Groat Do were to spring a leak and sink, we should all 
my ~ m, you lave Ans poe our fare.” 
ere is et; my by the owners of the Great Do.” 
«Pardon; Monsieur’ you we pelt hor by the owners of the Great Do 


3 









but your I a a hat-box, and a leather bag—-is not paid for. 
At last, p d and plundered, I am delivered over, wholly and irreme- 
y to eat Do. What is to become of me now Get I en Gos. 


hope of redress or escape until I land at Naples, I 
SEE eee 

HYPATIA. : 

CHAPTER XXVI.—THE PRODIGAL'S RETURN, 


Aboat ten o’clock the next morning, as H 
lees sorrow, was trying to her sy 
an euuameth fehe from Synesius waited be- 





' —— pea + mg Mauhed across her mind. 
’ come 
sorely she was | , ? advice. Ah, if 


> 1 think,” — 
who had, to tell the truth, at that moment in her purse 
le to ae 00 lahing ei it might be worth your 





Hypatia shook her head impatiently, 

“He seems to know you well, madam, though he refused to tell his 
name ; but he bade me put you in mind of a black agate—I cannot tell 
what he meant—of a black agate, and a spirit which was to appear when 

ou rubbed it.” 
. Hypatia turned pale as death. Was it Philammon again? She felt 
for the taliaman—it was gone! She must have lost it last night in Mi- 
riam’s chamber. Now she saw the true purpose of the old hag + a 
....deceived, tricked, doubly tricked! And what new plot was ? 

“Tell him to leave Lae ~ begone- - Le, prayed om Who 
i ou n me at such a momen 
" Ten ts oho apake. Theom Shred into the chamber no other than Ra- 
phael Aben-Ezra, and then retired. , : 

He advanced slowly towards her, and falling on one knee, placed in her 

esius’ letter. 
a mm trembled from head to foot at the unexpected ty eg 
van Well ; at least he could know nothing of last night and its disgrace. 
But not daring to look him in the face, she took the letter, and opened it 
.. «If she had hoped for comfort from it, her hope was not realized. 

«« Synesius to the Philosopher : 

« Even if fortune cannot take from me all things, yet what she can take 
she will. And yet of two things, at least she will not rob me—to prefer 
that which is best, and to succour the o . Heaven forbid that she 
should overpower my judgment, as well asthe rest of me! Therefore I 
do hate injustice ; for that I can do ; and my will is to stop it; but the 

wer to do so is among the things of which she has bereaved me— be- 
fore, too, she bereaved me of my children. 


“ Once, in old times, Milesian men were strong.” 


And there was a time when I, too, was a comfort to my friends, and when 

ou used to call me a blessing to every one except myself, as I squandered 
‘or the benefit of others the favour with which the great regarded me.... 
My hands, they were—then....But now I am left desolate of all: unless 
you have any power. For you and virtue I count among those good 
things, of which none can deprive me. But you always have power, and 
will have it, surely, now—using it as nobly as you do. 

“ As for Niceus and Philo 
own, let it be the business of all who honour you, both private men and 
magistrates, to see that they return possessors of their just rights.” 

“ Of all who honour me!” said she with a bitter sigh ; and then looked 
up quickly at Raphael, as if fearful of having betrayed herself. She 
turned deadly pale. In his eyes was a look of solemn pity, which told 
her A he wget ad ae pet all? ei akabline alia an 

“Have you seen am ?” gasped she D rately a 
that which she most dreaded. ; Re 

“Not yet. I arrived but one hour ago; and Hypatia’s welfare is still 
more important to me than my own.”’ 

“My welfare? It is gone!” 

“ So much the better. I never found mine till I lost it.” 

pester ~ I tiager hora thdrawing bhi f he had 

gered, yet t wi ng his gaze, asif he had some- 
thing of importance G say, which he longed and feared to utter. At 


“ At least, you will confess that Iam better drest than when we met 
last. I have returned you see, like a certain demoniac of Gadara, about 
whom you used to argue, clothed—and perhaps also in my right mind.... 
God knows!” 

“Raphael! are you come here to mock me? You know—you cannot 
have been here an hour without knowing—that but yesterday I dreamed 
of being”—and she dropped her “an empress; that to-day I am 
ruined ; to-morrow, perhaps, yrenerbed. Have you no speech for me but 
your old sarcasms and ambiguities ?”’ 

Raphael stood silent and motionless. 

“Why do you not speak? What is the meaning of this sad, earnest 
look, so different from your former self?....You have something strange 
to tell me!’ 

“T have,” said he, ing very slowly. “ What—what would Hy- 

tia answer if, after all, Aben-Ezre said, like the dying Julian, ‘ The 

alilean has conquered.” ? 

“ Julian never said it! It is a monkish calumny.” 

“ But I say it.” 

“ Impossible !”? 

“T say it!” 

“ ayew dying speech? The true Raphael Aben-Ezra, then lives, no 
more 

“But he may be born again.” 

“And die to philosophy, that he may be born again into barbaric 
— Oh wo! metempsychosis! Farewell, sir!’’ And she 
rose 


One more sneer of yours, and I may become again the same case-hardened 
fiend which you knew me of old—to all, at least, but you. Oh, do not 
think me ungrateful, forgetful! What do I not.owé to you, whose great 
words alone kept smouldering in me the dim remembrance that there was 
@ Right,a Truth, an unseen world of spirits, after whose pattern man 
should aspire to live ? 

She paused, and listened in wonder. What faith had she of her own? 
She would at least hear what he had found.... 

“ Hype tia, I am older than you—wiser than you, if wisdom be the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge. You know but one side of the medal, Hypatia, 
and the fairer ; I have seen its reverse as well as its obverse. Through 
every form of human thought, of human action, of human sin and folly, 
have I been wanderi oe years, and found no rest—as little in wisdom 
as in folly, in spirita dreams as in sensual brutality. I could not rest 
in your Platonism—I will tell you why hereafter. I went on to Stoicism, 
Epicurism, hy poe Scepticism, and in that lowest deep I found a lower 
depth, when I became sceptical of ticism itself.”’ 

“ There is a lower deep still,” thought Hypatia to herself, as she recol- 
lected last night’s magic ; but she did not speak. 

“ Then, in utter abasement, I confest myself lower than the brutes, who 
had a law, and obeyed it, while I was my own lawless God, devil, harpy, 
whirlwind. ...1 needed even my own dog to awaken in me the brute con- 
sciousness of my own existence, or of anything without myself. I took 
her, the dog, for my teacher, and obeyed her, for she was wiser than I. 
And she led me back—the poor dumb beast, like a God-sent and God- 
obeying angel—to human nature, to mercy, to self-sacrifice, to belief, to 
worship—to pure and wedded love.”’ 

Hypatia started....And in the struggle to hide her own bewilderment, 
answered almost without knowing it— 

“Wedded love? How long has Aphrodite been ordained a Christian 
deaconess ?”’ 

“Thank heaven !’’ said Raphael to himself. “She doesnot care for me, 
then a If she had, pride would have kept her from that sneer.—As long, 

_ ing — ff my aoe se “ ee has —_ — to 

f » and appointed as her chief-priest Augustine of Hi 
until you shall be mady to take the office mn yeath oie 

“Tennant Thangs eye 

‘ ave too t 
it with Theon’s daughter.” great a treasure not to wish to share 

“A treasure 2” said she, half scornfully. 

“Yes, indeed. You recollect my last words, when we parted there be- 
low a few months ago ?” 


Hypatia was silent. One terrible possibility at which he had hinted 


go flashed across her memory for the first time since ;......but she spurned 


proudly from her the heaven-sent warning. 

“TI told you that, like Diogenes, I went forth to seek a man. Did I not 
preavien you, that when I had found one you should be the first to hear of 

MU am I a found a man.” 

ypatia waved her beautiful hand. “I know whom you would say .. . 
that crucified one. Be itso. I want not a man, but god.” { 

“ What sort of a god, Hypatia? A god made up of our own intellectual 
notions, or rather 0: ons of them—of infinity, and eternity, and in- 
visibility, and impassibility—and why not of immorality, too, Hypatia ? 
For I recollect we used to that it was a carnal degrading of The Su- 
preme One to predicate of him so merely human a thing as virtue.” 

H ‘a was silent. 

“Now I, Hypatia, have always had a sort of fancy that what we wanted, 
as the first of our absolute one, was that he was to be not merely 
an infinite whatever that meant—which I suspect we did not always 
ange Cae ane one—or an omni t one—or even a 
one at a'l ;—none of which predicates, I fear, did we understand more 
clearly than the first: but that he must be a righteous God—or rather, as 
we used smoetimes to say, that he was tohave no predicate—righteousness 
itself. And all along, I could not help fey cam dees my old sacred 
Hebrew books told me of such a one ; and feeling they might have 
ne to tell me which_—”’ 
olf nonin And on Ga, a Ss of reserve 

7 over the woman w moc n 
1! 1 little suspected owl os Spekred 





of 80 traly Jewish a 
jantianne jealousy. Why, oh why, 


two noble youths and kinsmen of my | H 


go. 
“Hear me!—hear me patiently this once, noble, beloved Hypatia ! | ed 


“ Because I was a beast, Hypatia ; 
ousness was like, and was d to 
Because I was a devil, Hypatia ; and 
wished to see’ you righteous, or Con eephseans ities because mn 708 
would both have been unlike myself. 

She looked up in his face, man was changed as if by miracle—and 
yet not changed. There was the same gallant consciousness of power, the 
same subtle and humorous twinkle in those strong ripe Jewish features 
and glittering eyes ; and yet every line in his face was sweetened ; 
the mask of sneering faineance was gone—imploring tenderness and ear- 
nestness beamed forth from his whole countenance. The chrysalis case 
had fallen off, and disclosed the butterfly within. She sate looking at bim, 
and her hand across her eyes, as if to try whether the apparition 
would not vanish. He, the subtle!—he, the mocker!—he, the of 
Alexandria !—he, whose depth and power had awed her, even in his most 
polluted days......And this was the end of him...... — 

“Tt is a freak of cowardly superstition. .....Those Christians have been 
frightening him about his and their Tartarus.” 

e looked again into his bright, clear, fearless face, and was ashamed - 
of her own calumny. And this was the end of him—of Synesius—of Au- 
gustine—of learned and unlearned, Goth and Roman......The t flood 
would have its way, then......Could she alone fight it 

She would! Would she submit—she? Her will should stand firm—her 
i rey the last—to the death if need be.... -..- And yet last night! 

At last she spoke, without looking up. 

“ And what if you have found a man in that crucified one ?” 

“ Does Hypatia recollect Glaucon’s definition of the perfectly righteous 
man ?..,...How, without being guilty of one unrighteous act, he must 
labour his odes haewwed the imputation of being utterly unrighteous, in 
order that his terestedness may be thoroughly tested, and by pro- 
ceeding in such a course, my Hypatia, arrive inevitably, as Glaucon 
not only in Athens of old, or in Judea of old, but, as you yourself 
agree, in Christian Alexandria at this moment, at—do you remember, Hy- 
tia ?—bonds, and the scourge, and lastly, at the cross itself.... If Pia 
’s ideal of the righteous man be a crucified one, why may not mine also, 

tia? Ifas we both—and old Bishop Clemens, too,—as good a Pla- 
tonist as we, remember—and Augustine himself, would agree, Plato in 
rye 3 those strange words spoke not of himself, but by the spirit of 

, why should not others have spoken by the same t when they 
spoke the same words ?” 

“A crucified man..s..... Yes. Buta crucified God, Raphael! I shud- 
der at the blasphemy.” 

“So do my poor dear ber ey ing ol aga Are they the more righteous, 
Hypatia, in their daily doings for their scrupulous reverence for the glory 
D) who probably knows best how to preserve and manifest his own 
glory? But you assent to the definition? Take care,” said he, with one 
of his arch smiles, “ I have been fighting with Augustine, and am become 
of late a terrible dialectician. Do you assent to it?” 

“ Of course—it is Plato’s.”’ 

“But do you assent merely because it is written in the book called 
Plato’s, or because your reason tells you that it is true ?.....-.- You will 
not tell me, Tell me this then, at least. Is not the perfectly righteous 
man the highest specimen of men?” 

“ Surely,” said she, half carelessly, but not unwilling, like a philosopher 
and a Greek, as a matter of course, to embark in anything like a word- 
battle, and to shut out sadder thoughts for a moment. 

“Then must not the autanthropos, the archetypal and ideal man, who 
is oe perfect than any individual specimen, be perfectly righteous also? 

“ es, 


“ Suppose then, for the sake of one of those pleasant old games of ours, 
aD argument—that he wished to manifest his righteousness to the world. 
oamiacnie The only method for him, according to Plato, would be Glaucon’s, 
of calumny and persecution, the scourge and the cross?” 

“What words are these, Raphael? Material scourges and crosses for 
an eternal and spiritual idea ?’ 

“ Did you ever yet, Hypatia, consider at leisure what the archetype of 
man might be like ?” 

Hypatia started, as at a new thought, and confessed—as every Neo- 
Platonist would have done—that che had never done so, 

“ And yet our master, Plato, bade us believe that there was a real sub- 
stantial —— of each thing, from a flower to a nation, eternal in the 
heavens, Pe a we have not been faithful Platonists enough hereto- 
fore, my dearest tutor. Perhaps, being philosophers, and somewhat of 
Pharisees to boot, we began all our lucubrations as we did our prayers, by 
thanking God that we were not as other men were, we misread another 
passage 11 the Republic, which we used in pleasant old days to be fond of 


- What was ny ?” asked Hypatia, who became more and more interest- 
momen 
“ That philosophers were men.” 

“ Are you mocking me? Plato defines the philosopher as the man who 
aoe after the objects of knowlege, while others seek after those of 
opinion. 

“ And most truly. But what if, in our eagerness to assert that wherein 
the philosopher differed from other men, we overlooked that in which he 
resembled other men; and so forgot that, after all, man was a genus 
whereof the philosopher was only a species ?” 

Hypatia sighed. 

“Do you not think, then, that as the greater contains the less, and the 
archetype of the genus that of the species, we should have been wiser if we 
had ulated a little more on the archetype of man as man, before we 
meddled with a part of that archetype,—the archetype of the philosopher? 
. .. + Certainly it would have been the easier course, for there are more 
men than philosophers, Hypatia ; and every man is a real man, and a fair 
subject for examination, while every philosopher—our friends the cynics, 
for instance, and even a Neo-Platonistor two whom we know? You seem 
impatient. Shall I cease?” ‘ 

“You mistook the cause of my impatience,” answered she, looking up 
at him with her great, sad eyes. “Go on.” 

“ Now—for I am going to be terribly scholastic—is it not the very de- 
finition of man, that he is, alone of all known things, a spirit temporarily 
united to an animal body ?” , 

“ Enchanted in it, as in a dungeon, rather,” said she, sighing. 

* Be it so if you will. But—must we not say that the archetype—the 
very man—that if he is the archetype, he too, will be, or must once have 
been, temporarily enchanted into an animal body?....You are silent. I 
will not press you....Only ask you to consider at your leisure whether 
Plato may not justify somewhat from the charge of absurdity the fisherman 
of Galilee, where he said that He in whose image man is made was made 
flesh, and dwelt with him bodily there by the lake side at Tiberias, and 
that he beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.” 

“That last question is a very different one. God made flesh? My rea- 
son revolts at it.” 

“ Old Homer’s reason did not.” 

Hypatia started, for she recollected her yesterday’s cravings after those 
old, palpable, and human deities. And—‘ Go on,”’ she cried, eagerly. 

. et me, then—This archetype of man, if it exists anywhere, it 
must exist eternally in the mind of God? A least, Plato would have so 

? 

said?” : 

“ And derive its existence immediately from Him ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ But aman is one willing person, unlike to all others,’’ 

“ Yes. 

“ Then this archetype must be such.”’ 
* “T suppose so.” F 

“ But possessing the faculties and properties of all men in their highest 
perfection.” 
“ Of course.” ’ 
“ How sweetly and obediently my late teacher becomes my pupil !”’ 
Hypatia looked at him with her eyes full of tears. 
es Tcaver taught you anything, Raphael.” 
“You taught me, most beloved lady, when you least thought of it. 
But tell me one thing more. Is it not the property of every man to bea 
ason? For you can conceive of a man as not being a father, but not as 
not being a son.” 

“Be it so.” 

“Then this arche must be a son also.” 

“ Whose , Raphael ?”” Wy Pay 

“ not of “ Zeus, father of Gods and men? or we agreed t 
_ win call it he, now, having agreed that it is a person—could owe its 
existence to none but God himself.” 

« And what then?” said Hypatia, fixing those glorious eyes full on his 
rap bbe y of doubt, but yet, as Raphael declared to his dying day, 
0 ry. 

“Well, H tia, and must not ason be of the same species as his 

father? “ Eagles, says the poet, “do not beget doves.” Is the word 





son anything but an empt false metaphor, unless the son be the per- 
fect and equal likeness of his father?” 
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“ Heroes beget sons worse than themselves, says the poet.” 
“ We are not talking now of men, whom t—of 
wretched of all the beasts of the field; we are talking—are we no : . | 
perfect archetypal son, and a perfect archetypal father, in @ perfec - A 
and eternal world, wherein is neither growth, decay, nor oa) an a 
t and archetypal generatiou, of which the only definition a | 

t like begets its perfect like....You are silent. “Be so, Hypatia.... | 
We have gone up too far into the aybsses.”’.. | 

And so they both were silent for awhile. And Raphael thought solemn | 
thoughts about Victoria, and about ancient signs of Isaiah’s, which were | 
to him none the less prophecies concerning The Man whom he had found, | 
because he prayed and trusted that the same signs might be repeated to | 
himself, and a child given to him also, as a token that, in spite of all his | 

with him.” 

Meer he easel an* 1 man ; Hypatia was a Greek, and a woman— 
and for that matter, so we. ?’the men of ber school. To her, the relations 
and duties of common humanity shone with none of the awful and divine 
meaning which they did in the eyes of the converted Jew, awakened for 
the first time in his life to know the meaning of his own scriptures, and 
become an Israelite indeed. And Raphael’s dialectic, too, though it might 
silence her, could not convince her. Her creed, like those of fellow- 
philosophers, was one of the fancy and the religious sentiment, rather than 
of the reason and moral sense. All the brilliant cloud-world which she 
had revellei for years,—cosmogonies, emanations, affinities, symbolisms, 
hierarchies, abysses, eternities, and the rest of it—though she could not 
rest in them, not even believe in them—though they had vanished into 
thin air at her most utter need, yet—they were too pretty to be lost sight 
of for ever ; and struggling against the growing conviction of her reason, 
she answered at last,— 

“ And you would have me give up, as you seem to have done, the sub- 
lime, the beautiful, the heavenly, for a ig Aes barren chain of dialect— 
in which, for ought I know—for after all, Raphael, I cannot cope with you 
—I am awoman—a weak woman!” 

And she covered her face with her hands. 

“ For aught you know, what?’ asked Raphael, gently. S 

“ You may have made the worse appear the better reason. 

“ So said Aristophanes of Socrates. But hear me once more, beloved 
Hypatia. You selene to give up the beautiful, the sublime, the heaven- 
ly? What if Raphael Aben-Ezra, at least, had never found them till now? 
Recollect what I said just now—what if our old Beautiful, and Sublime, 
and Heavenly, had been the sheerest materialism, notions spun by our 
own brains out of the impressions of pleasant things, and high things, and 
long things, and awful things, which we had seen with our bodily eyes ? 
What if I had discovered that the spiritual is not the intellectual, but the 
moral ; and the spirtual world is not, as we used to make it, a world of our 
own intellectual abstractions, or of our own physical emotions, reli ious or 
other, but aworld of righteous or unrighteous persons ? What ifI had iscover 
ed that the one law of the spiritual world, in which all others were contained, 
was righteousness ; and that disharmony with that law, which we called 

irituality, was not being vulgar, or clumsy, or ill-taught, or unimagi- 
native, or dull, but simply being unrighteous? What, if I had discovered 
that righteousness, and it alone, was the beautiful, righteousness the sub- 
lime, the heavenly, the Godlike—ay, God himself? And, what if it had 
dawned on me, as by a great sunrise, what that righteousness was like? 
What if I had seen a human being, a woman, too, a young weak girl, 
showing forth the glory and the beauty of God? showing me that the 
beautiful was to mingle unshrinking, for duty’s sake, with all that is most 
foul and loathsome ; that the sublime was to stoop to the most menial 
offices, the most outwardly degrading self-denials ; that to be heavenly, 
was to know that the commonest relations, the most vulgar duties, of 
earth, were God’s commands, and only to be performed aright by the help 
of the same spirit by which He rules the Universe ; that righteousness 
was to love, to help, to suffer for—if need be, to die for, those who, in 
themselves, seem fitted to arouse no feelings except indignation and dis- 
gust? What if, for the first time, I trust not the last time in my life, I 
saw this vision, and, at the sight of it, my eyes were opened, and I knew 
it for the likeness and glory of God? Whatif I, a Platonist, like John of 
Galilee, and Paul of Tarsus, yet, like them, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, had 
confest to myself—If the creature can love thus, how much more its arche- 
type? If weak woman can endure thus, how much more a son of God? 
, for the good of others, man has oo to sacrifice himself in part, 
God will have strength to sacrifice himself utterly. If He hasnot done it, 
He will do it: or He will be less beautiful, less sublime, Jess heavenly, 
less righteous than my poor conception of him, ay, than this weak playful 


| spoken them. He kissed Hypatia’s hand. It was as cold as ice ; and 
Homer’s Zeus calls the most his heart, too, in spite of all 





girl. Why should not I believe those who tell me that He has done it 
already ? What if their evidence be, after all, only probability ? I do not 
want mathematical demonstration to prove to me that when child fell 
into the water his father drew him out—neither do I here. My reason, m 
heart, every faculty of me, except this stupid sensuous experience, whic 
I find deceiving me wg moment, which cannot even prove to me my 
own existence, accepts that story of Calvary as the most natural, most 
probable, most necessary of earthly events, assuming only that God is a 
righteous person, and not some dream of an all-pervading necessary spirit 
—nonsense, which, in its very terms, confesses its own materialism.” 

Hypatia answered with a forced smile. 

‘Raphael Aben-Ezra has deserted the method of the severe dialectician 
for that of the eloquent lover.” 

“ Not altogether,” said he, smiling in return. ‘For suppose that I had 
— to myself, We Platonists agree that the sight of God is the highest 
good. 

Hypatia once more shuddered at last night’s recollections. 

“ And, if He be righteous, and righteousness be—as I kuow it to be— 
identical with love, then He will desire that highest good for men far more 
than they can desire it for themselves.....Then He will desire to show 
Himself, and his own righteousness to them..... Will you make answer, 
dearest Hypatia, or shall [?....or does your silence give consent? At 
least, let me go on to say this, that if God do desire to show His righteous- 
ness to men, his only perfect method, according to Plato, will be that of 
calumny, persecution, the scourge, and the cross, that so He, like Glaucon’s 
righteous man, may remain for ever free from any suspicion of selfish in- 
terest, or weakness of endurance.....Am I deserting the dialectic method 
i You are still silent? You will not hear me, I see..... 
At some future day, the philosopher may condescend to lend a kinder ear 
to the words of her greatest debtor.....Or, rather, she may condescend to 
hear, in her own heart, the voice of that Archetypal Man, who has been 
loving her, guiding her, heaping her with every perfection of body and of 
mind, inspiring her with all pure and noble longings, and only asks of her 
to listen to her own reason, her own philosophy, when they proclaim Him 
as the giver of them, and to impart them freely and humbly, as He has 
tmparted them to her, to the poor, and the brutish, and the sinful, whom 
eh as bo s He loves her.....Farewell.” 

: y+” she said, springing up ; “ whither are you going?” 

‘Todoa little good before I die, having dade wach evil. To farm, 
plant, and build, and rescue a little corner of Ormuzd’s earth, as the Per- 
Heng would say, out of the dominion of Ahriman. To fight Ausurian rob- 
; rs, feed Thracian mercenaries, save a few widows from starvation, and a 
lin — ‘rom slavery.....Perhaps to leave behind me a son of David’s 

ine, who will be a better Jew, because a better Christian, than his father. 
.-++We shall have trouble in the flesh Augustine tells us.....But, as I 
answered him, I really have had so little thereof yet, that my fair 


ane mig probably be rather a useful education than otherwise. Fare- 


“ Stay!” said she. “© in! in !—and—- 
teva. + Being tae... ome again! Again !—and—-you spoke of wedded 


worthy of you.” --I must see her! she must be noble, indeed, to be 


“ She is many a hundred miles away.” 
“ Ah? Perhaps she might have taught something to me—me, the phi- 
losopher! You need not have feared me.....I have no heart to make con- 
_verts now.....Oh Raphael Aben-Ezra, why break the bruised reed? My 
plans are scattered to the winds, my pupils worthless, my fair name tar- 
nished, my conscience heavy with the thought of my own cruelty.....If 
you do not know all, you will know it but too soon.....My last hope, 
ps bg ny) Resmi yy ny the bow which I need from him.....And, 

soe YOu!.... Et t ! 
round me, like Julius of old, and die y spun has a 
Raphael stood looking sadly at her, as her whole face sank into utter 
prostration, 
* 


* * 


* * 
“ Yes—come.....The Galilwan.....If he co t 
weak maid resist him? Come soon.... This aftern a. My Seort i 


breaking fast.” 
“ At the eighth hour this afternoon ?” 
““ Yes.....At noon I lecture... . .take my farewell, rather, for ever of the 


schools.....Gods! What have I to say 


Nazareth. Farewell !”’ 


Nazare 


Why did his own words sound to him strangely pregnant, all but omi- 
nous? He almost fancied that not he, but Ao third penton had 


?....And tell me about him of 
vel beloved lady! At the ninth hour, you shall hear of him of 


THe Mion. 
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bliss, felt cold and heavy, as he left the 
room. 

As he went down the steps into the street, a young man sprang from be- 
hind one of the pillars, and seized his arm. 

“Aha! my young Corypheus of pious plunderers, what do you want 
with me ?” f 

Philammon, for it was he, looked at him an instant, and recognised 
him..... 

“ Save her! for the love of God save her !”’ 


“ Whom ?” 

“ Hypatia !”’ r 
“ How long has her salvation been important to you, my good friend? 
“ For God’s sake,” said Philammon, “ go back and warn her. She will 


hear you—you are rich—you used to be her friend—I know you—I 
have heard of you.....Oh, if you ever cared for her—if you ever felt for 
her a thousandth part of what I feel—go in and warn her not to stir from 
home.” 

“1 must hear more of this,” said Raphael, who saw that the boy was in 


earnest. “Come in with me, and to her father.” 

“No! not into that house! Never into that house again. Do not ask 
me why: but go yourself. She will not hear me. Did you ?—Did you 
prevent her from listening ” 

“ What do you mean ?” 


“T have been here—ages! I sent a note in by her maid, and she return- 
ed no answer.” 

Raphael recollected then, for the first time, a note which he had seen 
brought to her during the conversation. 

“T saw her receive a note. She tossed it away. Tell me your story. 
If there is reason in it, I will bear your message myself. Of what is she 
to be warned ?”’ 

“ Of a plot—I know that there is a plot—against her among the monks 
and Parabolani. As I lay in bed this morning in Arsenius’s room—they 
thought I was asleep,—” 

* Arsenius ?’’? Has that venerable fanatic, then, gone the way of all mo- 
nastic flesh, and turned tor ?”’ 

“God forbid! I heard him beseeching Peter the reader to refrain from 
something, I cannot tell what ; but I caught her name....I heard Peter 
say, “ She that hindereth will hinder till she be taken out of the OF 
And when he went out into the passage I heard him say to another, “ That 
thou doest, do quickly !” 

“These are slender grounds, my friend.” 

“ Ah, you do not know of what those men are capable !”’ 

“Do I not? Where did you and I meet last ?”’ 

Philammon blushed, and burst forth again. “That was enough for me. 
I know the hatred which they bear her, the crimes which they attribute to 
her. Her house would have been attacked last night had it not been for 
Cyril.....And I knew Peter’s tone. He spoke too gently and softly not 
to mean something devilish. I watched all the morning for an op- 
pene A of escape, and here I am !--Will you take my message, or see 

er’— 

“ What ?”? 

“God above knows, and the devil whom they worship instead of God.” 

Raphael hurried back into the house— Could he see Hypatia?” She 
had shut herself up in her private room, strictly commanding that no 
visitor should be admitted. ...‘ Where was Theon, then?” He had gone 
out by the canal gate half an hour before, with a bundle of mathematical 
papers under his arm, no one knew whither. ...‘ Imbecile old idiot!” and 
he hastily wrote on his tablet— 

“Do not despise the young monk’s warning. I believe him to speak 
the truth. As you love yourself and your father, Hypatia, stir not out to 
day.’ 

He bribed a maid to take the message upstairs, and past his time in the 
hall in warning the servants. But they would not believe him. It was 
true the shops were shut in some quarters, and the Museum ens 
empty ; people were a little frightened after yesterday. But Cyril, they 
had heard for certain, had threatened excommunication only last night to 
any Christian who broke the peace, and there had not been a monk to be 
seen in the streets the whole morning. And as for any harm happening 
to their mistress—impossible! ‘The very wild beasts would not tear 
oa said the huge negro porter, “if she were thrown into the amphi- 

eatre. 

Whereat a maid boxed his ears for talking of such a thing, and then, by 
way of mending it declared that she knew for certain that her mistress 
could turn aside the lightning, and call legions of spirit to fight for her 
with a nod....What was to be done with such idolaters? And yet who 


PITT AND FOX—THEIR INDIAN POLICY. 


The future government of British India is likely to be, for some time to 
come, 4 engrossing and most voluminous topic of public interest. So 
much indeed has already been said and written thereon, that we almost 
shrink from commencing with it: nevertheless, the annexed article may 
open the campaign. 

Seventy years ago the two t statesmen of encountered each 
other on the arena of Indian Politica The memorable sragele cogueel 
jd ae aie of the nation, and the result the 

inies country for a period of five and forty years. Unlike theapath, 
of modern times, the nation hung in breathless suspense on the of 
the Whig and Tory champions, the House of Commons freq till 
50 clock in the morning, and every argument that the most 

nuity and the most bitter party spirit could suggest was exhausted in 
cussing the constitution of the government of a remote and alien 

It may not be without advantage to recall at this time the exact 
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of the question, the leading features of the twobills, and the arguments 

= they were attacked = defended ; ‘— yet 4 
gained tow: elucidation of th i from 

pode apa ion e Indian problem 


on assumed in the third decade of th of George 
Ill. In 1783 the feeling of the nation was roused rege <= extent 


the East India Company, its servants, and its policy. A 
merchants, it was said, subject to no responsibility, ee fae 

tical considerations, and looking only to the increase of their aivelenta 

the aggrandizement of their corporation, were conquering, 


ant. senna, vette cnn of the fainas t portions of the universe. 

was complete without the introduction of a griping and ostentations Ne- 
bob, and the names of Clive, Impey, Rumbold, and were cited 
with almost superstitious aversion. Acts were req the Com- 
pany’s servants to disclose the amount of their ill-gotten w and bills 
of pains and rae were introduced for their punishment. It was in 
this temper of the nation that Mr. Fox, being challenged by his great rival 


to bring forward a bill, not of temporary 
ency, but vigorous and effectual, suited to t 
of the case, produced his India Bill. 


and the alarming exi 
the Courts of Proprietors and Directors, and 

named in the act itself seven Commissioners, invested with full powers 
for administering the territories, revenues, and commerce of India, and 
possessing the whole patronage of the India service. Vacancies in this 
body were to be supplied by the King, and its members were to be remov- 
able upon the address of either House of Parliament. The Commissioners 
were to hold no other place of profit under the Crown, but they were not 
to be bited from sitting in Parliament. this bill a storm. of 

tion was raised, not because it was unsuitable for the 
government of India, but to the constitution of England. A 
body thus chosen, it was said, would be an imperium. in imperio,—a 
fourth estate, endowed with the treasures of India, and of a 
mighty amount of patronage. It was said that such an institution would 
be dangerous to our liberties, and arm the Minister who called it into ex- 
istence with irresistible pene. It is impossible to deny that there was 
considerable weight in this reasoning. An administrative department of 
State, in no way connected with or subordinate to the Crown, was'a very 
startling anomaly. The danger of placing the patronage in the hands,of 
a Board devoted to the Minister of the day was by no means i 
and no provision seems to have been made for a due responsibi 
Parliament. The preenle of the measure was, in fact, to substitute a 
Board elected by the House of Commons for a Board elected. by the 
prietors of East India Stock, leaving it to act without check or 
drance, except from the immediate intervention of Parliament. At the 
same time, it seems astonishing that it should not have been perceived 
how easily these defects might have been remedied, and how here all 
that was objectionable in the bill might have been discarded, while all 
that was valuable was preserved. Had the patronage of the East India 
Company been sold, thrown open to public competition, or vested in some 
other Slicendent body, that objection would have been effectually re- 
moved ; and had the power of deciding been vested in an Indian x 
and the duties of the proposed Council been restricted to advising and as- 
sisting this Minister, the dread of a new and irresponsible power would 
have been effectually removed. 

The bill of Mr. Fox seemed to sacrifice the integrity of our constitution 
to the future welfare of India. Mr. Pitt’s measure, without alarming oom 
stitutional jealousies, did little for the good government of our eastern 
dominions. He established a Board of Control, he created a Secret Com- 
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could help liking them the better for it? 

At last the answer came down, in the old graceful, studied, self-con- 
scious hand writing. 

“Tt is a strange way of persuading me to your new faith, to bid me be- 
ware, on the very first day of your preaching, of the wickedness of those 
who believe it. I thank you: but your affection for me makes you timo- 
rous. I dread nothing. They will not dare. Did they dare now, they 
would have dared long ago. As for that youth—to obey or to believe his 
word, even to seem aware of his existence, were shame to me henceforth. 
Because he is insolent enough to warn me, therefore I will go. Fear not 
for me. You would not wish me, for the first time in my life, to fear for 
myself. I must follow my destiny. I must speak the words which I have 
to speak. Above all, I must let no Christian say, that the philosopher 
dared less than the fanatic. If my Gods are Gods, then will they protect 
me : and if not, let your God prove his rule as seems to him good.’ 

Raphael tore the letter to fragments....The guards, at least, were not 
gone mad like the rest of the world. It wanted half-an-hour of the time 
of lectures. In the interval he might summon force enough to crush all 
Alexandria. And turning suddenly, he darted out of the room and out of 
the house. 

“ Quem deus vult perdere!’’ cried he to Philammon, with a gesture of 
grief. “Stay here and stop her—make a last appeal, drag the horses’ 
heads down, if youcan. I will be back in ten minutes.”’ And he ran off 
for the nearest gate of the Museum gardens. 

On the other side of the gardens lay the courtyard of the palace. There 
were gates in plenty communicating between them. If he could but see 
Orestes, even alarm the guard in time!.... 

And he hurried through the walks and alcoves, now deserted by the 
fearful citizens, to the nearest gate. It was fast, and barricaded firmly on 
the outside. 

Terrified, he ran on to the next ; it was barred also. He saw the reason 
in a moment, and maddened as he saw it. The guards, careless about the 
Museum, or reasonably fearing no danger from the Alexandrian populace 
to the glory and wonder of their city, or perhaps wishing wisely enough 
to concentrate their forces in the narrowest space, had contented them- 
selves with cutting off all communication with the ens, and so con- 
verting the lofty partition wall into the outer enceinte of their marble 
citadel. At all events, the doors leading from the Museum itself might be 
open. He knew them every one, every hall, passage, statue, picture, al- 
most every book in that vast treasure house of ancient civilization. He 
found an entrance, hurried brah = well-known corridors to a postern 
through which he and Orestes had lounged a hundred times, their lips full 
of bad words, their hearts of worse thoughts, gathered in those records of 
the fair wickedness of old....It was fast. He beat upon it, but no one 
answered. He rushed on and tried another. No one answered there. 
Another—still silence and despair....He rushed upstairs, hoping that 
from the windows above he might be able to call to the guard. The pru- 
dent soldiers had locked and barricaded the entrances to the upper floors 
of the whole right wing, lest the palace court should be commanded from 
thence. Whither now? Back—and whither then? Back, round endless 
galleries, vaulted halls, staircases, door-ways, some fast, some open, up 
and down, trying this way and that, losing himself at whiles in that enor- 
mous silent labyrinth. And his breath failed him, his throat was parched, 
his face burned as with the simoon wind, his legs were trembling under 
him. His presence of mind, usually so perfect, failed him utter y: He 
was baffled, netted ; there wasa spell upon him. Was itadream? Was 
it all one of those hideous nightmares of endless pillars beyond pillars, 
stairs above stairs, rooms within rooms, changing, shifting, lengthening 
out for ever and for ever before the dreamer, narrowing, closing in on him, 
choking him? Wasitadream? Was he doomed to wander for ever and 
for ever in some palace of the dead, to expiate the sin which he had learnt 
and done therein? His brain, for the first time in his life, began to reel. 
He could recollect nothing but that something dreadful was to happen— 
and that he had to prevent it, and could not....Where was he now? In 
a little bye chamber....He had talked with her there a hundred times, 
looking out over the Pharos and the blue Mediterranean....What was 
that roar below? A sea of weltering yelling heads, thousands on thou- 
sands, down to the very beach, and from their innumerable throats one 
mighty wat-ory—"God, and the Mother of God!” Cyril’s hounds were 
loose. ...He reeled from the window, and darted frantically away again. 
-.+.Whither he knew not, and never knew until his dyin, A 

And Philammon?....Sufficient for the chapter, as for the day, is the 
evil thereof. 








Of Prepelatons..iutjoct +0 those provisions, he parialtied tha Company to 
’ Z ese provisions, he perm om to 
continue, and it did continue till its extinction as a commercial body in 
1833. The main fault of this measure seems to be that it was 
temporary and accidental circumstances, and was ve 
the objects for the sake of which it was instituted. The Com soon 

lost its aggressive and enterprising character, and became, in its Todian 

policy, extremely and even absurdly pacific. Control was no longer 

needed, and the spur might, with great advantage, have replaced the rein. 

It is notorious that most of the wars which have desolated India have had 

their origin in the Secret Committee, without the knowledge and : 
the will of the directors. The institution has outlived its objects. the 
present day a Board of Impulse is much more needed than a Board of 
Control. It is probable, however, that, unnecessary as it is for the pur- 
pose for which it is designed, the Board of Control, by bringing the Court 
of Directors into contact with the Government, has preserved them to the 
present day. Had they maintained their isolated position they would pro- 
bably have been sacrificed ere now to some outbreak of popular displea- 
sure ; but the law which connected them with the Government, and made 
it responsible for their acts, im upon it the necessity of upholding 
them, and shielding them behind its egis from the attacks of popular im- 
pulse. The effect of Mr. Pitt’s bill has also been to withdraw the attention 
of the public from the affairs of India, and to leave the Company andthe 
Board of Control to manage matters without fear of Parliamentary inter- 
vention. The device of placing the administration in the hands of one 
body and the responsibility in those of another operated probably to pro- 
duce a more complete irresponsibility than the avowedly independent 
Council of Mr. Fox. 

We cannot refuse to Mr. Pitt’s bill the merit of greater adaptation to 
the circumstances of a commercial company, while to Mr. Fox must be 
awarded the merit of more direct adaptation of means to ends, and a more 
earnest desire for the welfare of our Indian fellow-subjects. The main dif- 
ficulty which perplexed these two a men, which made Mr. Fox’s Board 
arbitrary and isolated, and forced Mr. Pitt to devise a machinery for con- 
trolling instead of administering the government of India; is now removed. 
The commercial company has for nineteen years ceased to exist. Let us 
hope that we statesmen equal to the solution of a problem the con- 
ditions of which time has so materially simplified. 
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COMPLIMENTARY DINNER 
TO CHARLES ROWCROFT, ESQ., H. B. M. CONSUL AT CINCINNATI. 


The following interesting, and, in the present state of the political 
world, important “sign of the times,”’ we are confident will be read with 
due appreciation and high gratification by every true-hearted American. 
Great Britain was the home of our ancestors; from her we derive that 
free spirit, those dearly prized principles of constitutional law, and those 
great institutions which, combined, have made us what we are, as individ- 
uals, as @ Nation—a free, powerful and prosperous Republic. The con- 
tinent of Europe is at this moment a threatening volcano. Every heart 
of her numerous population heaves with patriotic emotion ; yet it ts trea- 
son to di to exhibit it. England alone, fortified by Nature, with 
cliffs that receive the angry surges of the Atlantic as the sportings of Nep- 
tune, and tees by hearts of oak in her wooden walls, stands an isola- 
ted on amid the thrones of ond Ei the only protecting bulwark 
of those principles of civil and religious liberty which Americans so dearly 
love. In this state of affairs, her American descendants who all revere 
her memory in despite of yet lin g, but ancient animosities, should 
rally, in sentiment at least, and with deep feeling, in view of a possible 
future, around the old hearts and homes. 

If such men as Sir-Henry Bulwer and Mr. Charles R the British 
Consul at Cincinnati, truly represent a national, fraternal government at 
home, and we doubt it not, it has already extended to us England’s whole 
hand, with her heart in it. Let us accept it and warmly. The 
sturdy manhood of Americans will ever, if other lefations were want= 
ing, bound with a chivalric pride to cheer the heart'of a Woman and a 
Mother, though she be called Victoria Regina.-—Let us then cherish and 
reciprocate the kindness expressed by her official representatives. Ed. Cin- 
cinnati Daily Times. 

On the 2d of April, the complimentary dinner to the British Consul by 
the resident merchants and bankers of Cincinnati, was celebrated at the 
Burnet House. The dinner, as the invitation to the Consul expressed, was 
given by “a number of gentlemen who have had the pleasure of 





you during your here, and who are desirous of an opportunity 
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the friendly respect which they bear to you, to the office you 
the Government you t.?” 
6 o’clock, the hour fixed for sitting down, the room 

The United of America and Great Britain ; 
act end stripes and the Union Jack decorated the entrance of the 
hall ; and the playing of an excellent band of music had a fine effect. 

The chair was taken by one of the oldest and most respectable citizens 
‘of Cincinnati—the Hon. Colonel Bond, supported by Adam N. Riddle, Geo. 
Milne, E. Dexter, WilliamjGreene, and Samuel Wann as Vice-Presidents at 
the different tables. 

After a capital dinner, provided by Mr. Coleman, for the bill of fare of 
which we regret we have not room, the President called the attention of 
the company to the first toast : 

lst, The President of the United States of America—(Great applause.) 
Music : “ Hail, Columbia!” 

- 24, Queen Victoria. Music : “God save the Queen.” —(Drank with en- 


) 
The President here remarked : It is proper that I ehould now claim rend 
attention for a few moments, whilst I make a brief allusion to this festival. 
There is nothing novel in the assembling of gentlemen around the social 
board ; but such an assemblage may sometimes mark, as a distinct period, 
the occurrence of a new feature in the progress of events. The present 
age, however, is so ~~ A as progressive in its spirit, that 
“ onward!” is its watchword. Few now loiter by the way, like the chosen 
of old, until the command is heard—“ speak unto the children of 

1 that they go forward.” 


B 


hold, 
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“But the great feature which so honorably distinguishes the age is 

a spirit of peace, amity and will among ‘the civilized nations of the 

world. vor mese than the of a century that spirit has been gradually 
teelf. 


“Tam not to be understood as compromising in any sense national 
honour, dignity or right. These of course are never to be lost sight of ; 
but they are to be sustained in a spirit of mutual conciliation and respect. 
This rarely fails to insure and, with it, what grand and beneficient 

. results follow! Contrast the increase in population and wealth—the ex- 
tension and improvement in commerce, agriculture, manufactures, the 
mechanic arts and in all the pursuits of man since the great year of 1815. 
with a correspondent period immediately preceding that year, almost con- 
stantly marked by the desolations of war, and we cannot long debate which 
of the two to chouse. 

“ Our intercourse with all nations is harmonious, and kindly relations 

’ exist in an eminent degree between Great Britain and the United States ; 
and the memory of the great statesmen in both nations, who have been in- 
strumental in its accomplishment should be held in teful recollection. 
The early and kindred ties of these countries may, I trust, be referred to 
without offence or repugnance in any quarter ; as the great and lamented 
Webster said on wet np new land, “ We are kith  - valieline I = 
all agree that the parent no cause to deny her o ng nor the 
child fia parentage. The high renown of either is just cause of gratulation 
to the \ language is the same ; and the law and its adminis- 
tration is in many respects almost identical in both countries. 

“The great charter of or, and that shield of freedom, the writ 
of Habeas Corpus, are as much ours as theirs. There is no just ground of 

ition between — and the United States, except as honorable 
great principles of civil and religious liberty. 
As a means of strengthening this good understanding and national amity. 

Her Majesty, the Queen of Great Britain, has been pleased to establish a 

Consulate in Cincinnati. Remote as we are from the seaboard, this mea- 

sure indicates the commercial and growing importance of our city, and de- 
serves to be marked, as a new era in her progress. We meet at this time 

that purpose, and the event brings with it the further gratification— 
that the Consulate is so ably and happily filled by the accomplished, in- 
= and worthy gentleman who now honours us with his presence, 
and for whom the following sentiment is now proposed : 

34. Our guest, Chas. Rowcroft, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Con- 
sul at Cincinnati. This, the first appointment of a representative of the 
British Government in the interior of the United States, calls for our spe- 
cial notice as a marked compliment by the Queen of Great Britain to the 
Queen City of the West. (Great applause.) . 

Mr. Rowcroft responded as follows : 


I am sure I shall meet with the indulgence of the gentlemen who com- 
pose this numerous and most respectable assembly, in my endeavour to 
express in gone ted pan mee oe the honour which is thus conferred on 
me. This, men, an extraordinary occasion, For the first 
time in the of Great Britain, the British Government has sent a 
Consular Representative to a city in the interior of the United States. But, 
in truth, the City of Cincinnati is well worth the consideration of my Go- 
vernment ; and speaking to you with that frankness and in that confi- 
dence to which your present kindness invites me, I may say, that the 
State of Ohio is regarded in England as certain to become at no long dis- 
tance of time, if not the governing State, at least one of the most ioe. 
tial States of the Union. And it is the importance of this great State, 
and of the States of the Valley of the Ohio, which has mainly been the 
cause of my appointment to the office which I hold in this city. 

This city is, indeed, a wonder and a marvel.—When I think that only 
sixty years ago, the ground on which this city is built was a forest and a 
wilderness, the emotions of surprise and of admiration to which those 
fee give rise, are emmy vd than I can-ind words to express. While 
the very roots of the trees that so lately flourished here in their primeval 
wildness have not yet been removed, the city which is built over them 
numbers more than a hundred and sixty thousand ayer eg ml 
on a commerce amounting to fifty millions of exports, and forty millions 
of imports ; with concentrating railroads, formed, or nearly formed, of 
more than 2,000 miles ; with a canal navigation of 650 miles; and witha 
tel communication embracing nearly the whole of the Union. 
Nor is your noble river the least object of the world’s admiration ; nearly 
from the spot on which I stand may be beheld the Ohio river of a thou- 
sand miles of navigable water, and from whose shores in the heart of your 
city vessels may be dispatched to all parts of the globe. Possessed of all 
these advantages, it is not g that the rapid growth and the ad- 
— prosperity of the city of Cincinnati has attracted the attention of 
the British people, and has excited the curiosity of the whole civilized 
world. Thinking of these things, I am proud to represent the British go- 
vernment in this great city ; and I shall ever be proud of the compliment 
which you have paid to my official character, in the honour which you have 
conferred on me this evening. . 4 4 i 


There is one point, however, to which I may be permitted to 
allude, as presenting a striking point of similarity between the two 
nations. In both countries the law reigns supreme. It is not the King 
who reigns in the old country, nor the President in the other, neither is the 

ture in either country supreme, it is the law only that is supreme 
in Britain as in America. Neither do the le in either country, 
from the highest to the lowest, ever presume in the exercise or in the 
license of their power, to be superior tc the sacred majesty of the law. It 
is a remarkable feature in the social and political habits of the two nations 


. * . 


tinctive character. In other countries, the Emperor rei and the sol- 
diers dominate, and police of ail sorts keep is pessie n political sub- 
And in all other countries or nearly all, it may be observed that 

the people have no correct netica of the nature of liberty. The only 
idea of liberty which seeris to aspen with them, is the liberty which the 
dominant for the time being assumes to itself of trampling all other 
es the rest of the nation under its feet 3 80 that, with defect, 
have never been able to arrive at liberty ; and not possessing that 

, they are never free from internal troubles, 

commotions, and changes of dynasties and constitutions. Perhaps the rea- 


this is, that they have never , and # 
t seems, of that soe ae indeed have never con 


e blessing, th i 
Habeas Corpus Act. It is the peootulen ve that right 
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which enables us to exercise real freedom, and to enj 

other countries, it is the will of the sovereign thet despoils, pat. 
rates, and condemns; with us, it is the sovereign power of the State that , P 
wil of two nt mae thes oe ead ea 
controls the ruler. . ee 

* * * They (the two countries) are identical also in spread 
activity of their Commerce. Their shipe are in ev pte 


American and English ships float side by side, th ae een omer 


cal in language, in manner, in bravery and in th a ease 
often remarked that whenever the crew of the ons veel teeieeion 


: been attacked 
or outraged the jack-tars of the other have invariab’ haste 
help aa to the succor of their own people.» hastened to their 


of the intrepidity of your mili men, but mi 

noble qualities. I presaae Gist erey a ee 
Gen. Let me tell you that in the ion of 
he stands, asa military commander, second in world 
of Wellington. The conduct of Gen. Scott before Vera 
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Cruz, furnished one of the noblest examples in 


, , of ape 4 virtue. 
He might have taken that city by assault, and added to his reuown by a 
cuien wary exploit, at be not do it, and waited until with foun 
éclat he could capture the place with the loss of but very few lives. For 
that act of virtuous self pee we apo him as one of the highest 
harac men ancient or modern. 

° . re ty venture to assert, that if ever an attack should 
be made on the liberty which we both enjoy, through the side of England, 
then will the American people show that they are imbued with the same 
love of freedom as their ancestors; and I will take the emblem of those 
united flags which are entwined before us, as a token of the cordial union 
of the two nations.—And while I thus invoke them, those two flags uni- 
ted seem to breathe a silent vow, that where the banners of America and 
England are unfurled there oppression shall not come. 

ntlemen, I should never weary of the theme of the greatness of Ame- 
rica. I am enthusiastic in or admiration of the vastness of its empire, 
the fertility of its soil, the variety ofits productions, and the intellectual 
superiority of its people. In this very city of Cincinnati, forty constables 
suffice for the peace and good order of a hundred and sixty thousand in- 
habitants. A people that can thus spontaneously preserve such order 
can be no common people. There are no soldiers here; no organ- 
ized police, no constantly-present coercive power. The only re- 
straint in licence, the only check to disorder, is the good sense of the 
people ; that yee predominating common-sense which is the charac- 
teristic of the American people. And this strong and dominating common 
sense you have derived from your Englisb ancestors, from that Anglo- 
Saxon race which Providence has evidently ordained to be the dominant 
power of the earth. That predominance, began within the narrow Isles 
of Great Britain, is now — over the whole of the North American 
Continent. And it seems destined, also, that in the progress of this pre- 
dominancy it must necessarily ensue, that the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
persons of England’s descendants much surpass in extent and compactness 
of the empire, in numbers, and in material power, the country from which 
they are derived. Nor does England envy this coming greatness ; it must 
be so. Unless the progress of mankind is to cease, and the earth to stand 
still, the child must excel its nt in knowledge and in power. It has 
ever been so ; in each su ve age man has been progressing more and 
more in knowledge and in power, and let us hope in reaching in every 
successive age, nearer and nearer to moral perfectibility.  * bs . 

Gentlemen, as the representative of another Government, who has come 
to reside among yon, I am desirous of obtaining your good opinion, and 
your cordial co-operation in carrying into effect that part of my instruc- 
tions which enjoins me to promote cordiality and good feeling among the 
subjects of the two nations. I would.nct have it supposed, therefore, that 
in the expressions which I have uttered of my admiration of this magnifi- 
cent country, and my respect for the manly American people, I have been 
actuated by a desire to propitiate your favour on the present occasion. I 
am desirous of propitiating your favour, but not by such unworthy means. 
The sentiments which I have e are not the sentiments of to-day, 
but the opinions I have long since formed, and which I have expressed, and 
written and published, long before it was contemplated to adopt the 
novel step of sending a representative of the British Government to the 
interior of the United States, and certainly before I had the least idea 
that I should one day have the honour of standing before you in my present 
position, and of receiving on hands the signal honour which you have 
this day conferred on me. In proof of this I will, with your permission, 
read an extract of a work which I published in 1851, under the title of 
* An Emigrant in search of a Colony,” and which I promise you shall be 
short, and which I assure you, was as sincefely written then as the sen- 
timents have been sincerely expressed which I have spoken to you this 
evening : 

The speaker then read the following extract: (It is highly compliment- 
ary, but we are compelled to omit it). 

he distinguished gentleman was frequently cheered throughout the de- 
livery of his address, and, on resuming his seat, was greeted with round 
after round of the cordial applause of the whole assembly. 

The next toast was, “ ~~} and America :” Steam and Electricity 
have made us neighbours: Blood and Language, with mutual interest and 
good sense have made us friends. . 

Mr. Charles Anderson rose to reply to this toast. He expressed his cor- 
dial concurrence in the sentiments which had been manifested in respect to 
the importance of a cordial understanding between England and America, 





and he agreed in the sentiment that although the Americans and the Eng- 
lish were two nations, they were, in language, literature, laws and feelings 
one people. The er then burst out into an eloquent description of 
the glories of old England, of her love of liberty, her literature and arts, 
and the martial efforts of her people. He gave a glowing picture of the 
victories of the English during the great continental struggle, and descri- 
bed her struggles and her battles, from Lisbon to Waterloo. After a most 
stirring speech in which the speaker declared that he was a not less good 
American citizen than an admirer of the greatness of England, from which 
the Americans are mainly derived, he resumed his seat amidst the enthu- 
siastic applause of the meeting,; and we confess we were so much 
carried away by the fervid eloquence of the speaker’s address, that we 
neglected to take accurate notes of what he said, and remain impressed by 
his eloquence rather than with the particular woyds of which he made use, 
= which produced so strong an effect on all who had the pleasure to hear 
im. 

Englared, Ireland and Scotland, was the next toast given, which was 

responded to by a song. 
_ The President then gave, The Supreme Court of the United States. 
Judge Mc Lean (of whom and of whose profession Mr. Rowcroft had s 
ken in very eulogistic terms) then rose and spoke to the following effect : 
* * * After some further observations in the same good-humored style, 
the Judge spoke of the system of jurisprudence of Great Britain, which 
formed the foundation of that of the United States : and he described with 
se force and clearness the constitution and functions of the Supreme 
ourt of the United States. " . " ug 

The learned Judge then spoke in eloquent terms of the deep reverence to 
the laws which pervaded the minds of the American people, and pro- 
nounced that so long as that spirit prevailed, the Americans would retain 
their liberties, and be a free, flourishing, and happy nation. But if ever 
the time should unhappily arrive, when the eben lost their respect for 
the laws, and that Guardian of their rights, the Supreme Court of the States, 
fell into disrespect, then would begin the decay of their power and the dis- 
ruption of their Union. 

he speaker then eulogized Mr. Story, and other departed Judges of the 
Court, and repeated with pride the encomiums passed on Judge Story b 
Lord Brougham, Lord Denman, Lord Lyndhurst, and others in England, 
who had designated Judge Story as one of the greatest jurisconsults who 
have ever graced the bench in either country. After a few further obser- 
vations on the strong common sense of the American people, and some 
graceful compliments to old England and the English, the J udge sat down 
amidst the enthusiastic applause of the whole assembly. 
_ The next toast was— The Mercantile, Mechanical, and Manufactur- 
ing Interests of Cincmnati.—Mr. W. B. Cassilly replied in a short and 
remarkably neat speech. He apologized for the unavoidable absence, 
from family affliction, of the President of the Cincinnati: Chamber of Com- 
merce, who was to have responded to this toast. 

The Pioneers of the West was then given, and presently afterwards 
The Ladies ; then followed The foreign Consuls resident in Cincinnati, 
for which Mr. Stanislaus, Counsul for ia, briefly returned thanks. 

On the toast of The Army and Navy being given, there was a general 
and vociferous call for General Anderson, to which that gentleman cheer- 
fully responded in a most humourous speech. 

he if my ered Association of Cincinnati was then given, which 
called up Mr. Buchanan. That gentleman declared that he had never 
made a in his life, and reminded the company that it was the “ stil/” 
and not the “ sparkling” Catawba which was the object of his attention. 
His observations, therefore, would be short. After briefly detailing some 
of the statistics of the wine produced in the neighbourhood of Cincinnati, 
and predicting that the vine would at no distant time be a most important 
source of wealth of the valley of Ohio, the speaker sat down amidst the ap- 
lause of the company. 
The British Consul was now called on for a toast, upon which, after a 
few observations on the utility of the Wine-growers’ Association, of which 
he was a member, and in respect to which he considered he might be con- 
sidered not altogether as a useless member, for although he was not a wine 
grower, he was an enthusiastic consumer ; and after complaining that the 
toast of “ The Ladies” had been unkindly taken out of his hands, he con- 
fessed that he felt a great difficulty in proposing any toast which had not 
been already offered to the meeting. But while he uttered these words, 
he was re led by the flags of America and England, which were raised 
before them, that was one sentiment which could not be too often 
——_ The United Banners of America and Great Britain. 
he last toast was drank with the highest enthusiasm, after which the 
President and some of the guests retired ; but most of the company re- 
mained, and Charles Anderson having been called to the chair. the bilari- 





ty of the evening was carried on unti nearly twelve o’clock, when all re- 
tired, their high gratification at the gs of the festival. 








GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Sinclair (late Mrs. Forrest) has sailed from New Orleans for Cal- 
ifornia, via the Isthmus———M’dlle Marthe, the actress, who lately com- 
mitted suicide, in Paris, was buried at the chapel of St. Andre, which very 
unusual circumstance has caused great remark.——Damages in $3,500 
awarded to B. Matthews, at Pittsburg, against the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, for personal injuries inflicted upon him, through the negligence 
of an agent of the Company——Nutmegs grow spontaneously in the moun- 
tains of California longer and more tapering in shape than the nutmegs of 
commerce, and superior in their pungent flavour.——A tree of the Sier- 
ras, which rises to the height of four hundred feet, and is of immense dia- 
meter, exudes a juice that when crystallized, takes the name of pine- 


sugar : it is almost as white as the best refined sugar, and has a delicious * 


aromatic taste——Six different veins of silver have recently been dis- 
covered near St. John’s, in Monterey county, California——The papers 
state that the Pope has presented to the Emperor of Austria, through the 
Cardinal and Nuncio, a tooth taken from the blessed remains of the Apostle 
Peter, by the hands of his Holiness himself——A translation of Mr. 
Macaulay’s Essays, &c., has appeared at Brunswick, in six volumes. A 
French translation of Mr. Macaulay’s History of England has just been 
i a by Baron Peyronnet.——The bill to indemnify the owners of the 
rsuline Convent, destroyed by a mob several years since, has been 
rejected in the lower house of Massachusetts David Copperfield has 
made a decided hit in Paris. It is already in its third edition. The trans- 
lator is M. Amadee Pichot, the well-known editor of the Revue Britanni- 
que, and the translator of Lord Byron.——A complete, minute, and exact 
map of France is about to be terminated after thirty-five years’ incessant 
labour, and at an expense of nearly £400,000. It is the grandest work of 
the kind ever undertaken.——A sale of several hundred autographs took 
lace in Paris recently. Among them was one of Shakspeare, which 
fetched 111 francs; and one of Walter Scott thirty-five francs-——Mr. 
Richter, of Bremen, the inventor of the process of killing whales by elec- 
triicity arrived at New Bedford last week, from the Northwest coast, 
where his apparatus has been successfully tested ——The Journal of Com- 
merce states that the petitions in favour of the Broadway Railroad have 
been examined, and out of 27,958 signatures, finds only 5,735 in the Di- 
rectory. The Journal sets down 4,857 as illegible—not readable—and 
17,366 as not found. It publishes affidavits showing that where 89 names 
purported to have been obtained at one foundry and 64 at another, only 
28 in the first case and 27 in the other can be found on the books of these 
foundries——The embalming of human bodies has arrived at a high de- 
gree of perfection. It is done by opening the large veinin the neck, 
and injecting about two quarts of a peculiar fluid into the system.——The 
Illinois railroad lines now building, it is said, stand so greatly in need of 
labourers that some of the companies are importing men direct from Ire- 
land to supply the demand——Few persons know tbat in every seven 
minutes in the day a child is born in London, and that every nine minutes 
one of its inhabitants dies——On Saturday last the gone canopy of the 
Hippodrome was raised. It is com of ninety thousand square feet 
of canvas. Some time, however, is yet required before it will be ready 
for opening, for the decorations of the interior and the ground work have 
yet to be completed——In the search for Sir John Franklin, fifteen ex- 
ape have been engaged, at a cost of four million dollars. Sir John 
as now been absent nearly eigth years——Dr. Johnson defined net work, 
as, “ anything reticulated or decussated at equal distances, with intersti- 
ces between the intersections.”’——The packet ship ew World arrived 
this week from Liverpool with a large number of articles for exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace—A company has been formed for supplying Berlin 
with water for 28 years. The commission has been granted to Sir Charles 
Fox and others——Count Boulbon has a letter in the California papers 
denying that his Sonora movement some months ago, was instigate b 
any foreign power. He fancied he saw another, California, and wish 
to render it free to all, and independent to stand for itself.—— Captain 
Walker who was appointed by Government to inquire into the cause ofthe 
recent loss on the coast of Ireland, of the Queen Victoria, Liverpool 
steamship, has reported that the vessel was lost through the culpable care- 
lessness of the Master, (drowned,) but that the wreck would not have 
happened if the Bailey Lighthouse had been properly attended to 
by its keepers, and if there had been a fog-bell on the rock——— 
e Canadian Institute, (Toronto, C.W.) gave their annual Conver- 
sazioné, at the close of the season, on the 2ndinst. The Legislative As- 
sembly Chamber was very handsomely decorated on the occasion. The 
walls were hung with paintings and engravings ; and long tables were 
used for the display of models of machinery, books of fine plates, pieces 
of statuéry, and other objects of interest——A company has been formed 
with a perpetual charter under the railroad law of Indiana, for the 
purpose of constructing a road and docks to pass the largest boat and 
cargo (without breaking bulk) around the falls of the Ohio in tie very 
short time of from thirty to fifty minutes. The project is pronounced 
practicable by eminent engineers, and preferable, in some points of view, 
toacanal. The cost is estimated at $600,000.——A singular event lately 
occurred in the Commune of Romoos (Lucerne). In the same hour a 
man and his wife were taken ill; being put to bed shortly after, they died 
at the same moment, and now rest in the same grave.—A universal Ex- 
hibition is to be opened at Paris on the Ist of May, 1855, open to the pro- 
duce of all nations. It will last five months——The Austrian Minister of 
Commerce, in order to induce the railway officials to examine strictly the 
state of the springs, has announced a pecuniary reward every time they 
— out to the administration a spring which is in a bad state——The 
iamese government has at present an army of about 30,000 men, drilled 


po- | and uniformed in oy 0 fashion, and commanded by officers lately in 


her Majesty’s and East India Companies services.——The Emperor of Aus- 
tria’s sight is said to be much affected by the wound which he received— 
so much so that he is unable to take in a couple of lines of middle-sized 
type at a glance.——-Mr. Brady’s new Daguerreotype Saloon, over Thomp- 
son, the confectioner in Broadway, was recently opened with much éelat. 
——tThe marriage in contemplation between the Hon. Miss Mitchell and the 
Earl of Lisburne was to take place on the 5th inst ——A matrimonial al- 
liance is.on the fapis between the young Lord Ribblesdale, son-in-law of 
Lord John Russell, and Miss Muir, the beautiful and accomplished daugh- 
ter of Colonel Muir, and niece of the Countess of Mansfield ——The fol- 
lowing is the present state of the Austrian navy: 6 frigates, each 115 
guns; 5 corvettes, 92 guns; 7 brigs, 112 guns; 6 schooners, 58 guns; 5 
prams, 20 guns; 18 sloops, 60 guns; 5 schooner-brigs, 12 guns; 11 steam- 
ers, 64 guns; and 7 trabacolis——_A member of the Civil Service of the 
H. E. I. Company, on the Bengal establishment, has offered the sum of 
£3,000 for the best essay in the English language in refutation of the errors 
of Hindu philosophy, according to the Vedante, Nyaya, and Sankhya sys- 
tems.——An important classical work is about to be issued from the Cam- 
bridge University Press, the Orations of Hyperides for Lycophron and 
for Euxenippus, now first printed in fac-simile from the manuscript ob- 
tained at Western Thebes in 1847, with an account of its discovery, by 
Joseph Ardee, Esq., F. S. A———There are 400 boats on the Sacramento 
river, engaged in fisheries. The fishing season lasts from the Ist of Feb- 
ruary to the Ist of August, during which time the estimated average 
of each boat per wes | is $30, or an aggregate of $12,000. The hauling 
seines yield $100 eac' Fs dey, or $2,000 in the aggregate——A hill near 
San Francisco, called Coral Hill, is composed of an indurated lava, which 
takes a high polish, and is used as building material——M. Visconti, the 
architect, has received orders to prepare the interior of the dome of the 
Invalides for the inauguration of the Emperor’s tomb. which will take 
lace on the 5th of May, the anniversary of his death——The King of 
urtemburg has dissolved the “ Burschenschaft,” an association of stu- 
dents at Tubingen, on the ground that such unions have a political ten- 
dency.—The title of Sir Thomas J. Burke, Bart., M.P., when raised to 
the Peerage, is to be Lord Killoran——The celebrated Chinese Junk 
Keying, which has for the last few years been one of the objects visited by 
the curious public of London, is now about being sold by auction, together 
with her interesting contents, illustrative of the arts in the Celestial Em- 
pire——A woman any Se whilst under the influence of Chloroform, 
at the University College Hospital in London. During four years, it had 
been applied in 1600 cases, without any fatal result. The Jury at the 
Coroner’s Inquest returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death,” coupled with 
some hints as to caution——Gen. Narvaez has arrived in Paris.——Five 
scores of tons weight of German clocks are imported into Southampton, 
in the course of a year They are brought from Germany into France by 
the Strasburg Railway, and are exported from France at Havre—— 
There are at present building on the Clyde 93 iron vessels, 53 of which 
are screw-steamers, 26 paddle wheel, and 15 sailing vessels. Twenty 
three of the vessels are above 1000 tons burthen, six are above 2000 tons, 
and two above 3000. A piece of copper weighing 123lbs., was recently 
manufactured at Birmingham into one piece of telegraphic wite, four miles 
in length——In the London Parks 100,000 persons ventured on the ice 
du the late frost; 224 were immersed, but rescued by officers of the 
R Humane Society ; one was drowned.——The Director of the Mint, 
at Philadel ia, has given notice that the coinage of three cent pieces, 
and their distribution at the expense of the mint, has been discontinued, 
with a view to more active employment in the manufacture of new silver 
coin. Over 36,000,000 three cent pieces have been coined.——The open- 
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ing of the Great Industrial Exhibition in Dublin is definitely fixed for the 
12th of May—The British American Land Company have given notice 
that a dividend of 15s. per share, free from income tax, will be paid on 
and after the 11th of April, inst., and a similar amount on the 10th of 
Oct. next——A Dr. C; ‘0, of Genoa, has, it is said, in con- 
structing an apparatus for the decomposition of water by the electro-mag- 
netic current, the us products of which he conveys into the cylinder 
of an engine in lieu of steam, and thus saves the expense of fuel.—In 
Edinburgh expensive shops and shop fronts are rapidly increasing : in par- 
ticular, one for a fishmonger and poulterer, with a plate glass t 120 
feet long, and provided with too-house and convenience for feeding 500,000 
oysters at a time——On Saturday, 19th ult., a meeting of the origina- 
tors of the “Women of jand’s address on Slavery to the Women 
of America,” was held at Stafford House, the Duchess of Sutherland 
presiding, and about forty ‘adies were present. A report was read 
stating that the number of sigMatures to the address is 562,848. The 
address is illuminated on vellum, and the signatures bound in twenty- 
six folio volumes, and placed on view at the Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi, 


London. 














St. George’s Society of New Fork. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


AL DINNER of the 8ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY will take place at the ASTOR 
i ek Saturday, April 23d, 1863. Dinner will be served at six o’clock precisely. 
Tickets for the occasion may be had of the Stewards— nsiihed 
ALFRED LARGE way. 
THOMAS TEMPEST, 62 Wall Street. 
J. E. WALKER, 114 Fulton Street. 
E. F. WARD, 6 South William Street. 
At the Office of the Albion, 3 Barclay Street, and at the Astor House. 


gap English Visiters to the City are particularly invited to attend. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY—ELEVENTH SEASON. 
« Ts powers AND Lage comcast of oh ane will bo given, at Bape’ CONCERT 
Ri » @@ Saturpay Evenine, APRit > 
EISFELD. Extra Tickets, &c. can be procured of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis, New York, and 
eatin trenenenel By Order. H. C. TIMM, President. 
J. H. Ensien, Secretary. 











—In London, March 10th, aged 80 years, Ann, widow of George Knock 
Pt 4 the ee of Charing, Kent, and mother of Thos. Knock, of 
this City. 

Drep.—On Sunday morning, 10th inst., of whooping cough, Albert, infant 
son of Charles and Eliza Lowther. 
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The public is in possession of news from Europe to the 2nd inst., as it is 
summed up in telegraphic communications. The accounts, in a political 
point of view, without being important, contain an item or two of interest 
which it may be well to enumerate, whilst waiting the arrival of the mails. 
—And to commence at home, it is rumoured that serious dissensions exist 
in the Cabinet, regarding various measures with which the Government 
has to deal. The very material of which the Administration is composed, 
the very nature indeed of any coalition Ministry, renders it probable that 
such differences will from time to time supervene. Every one expects 
them—the Ministers themselves—Parliament—the public—for although a 
certain number of heterogeneous politicians may coalesce in order to ob- 
tain possession of office, they can neither stifle their individual opinions, or 
blot out the record of such as have been prtblicly expressed. Perfect har- 
mony of sentiment could scarcely prevail between Lord Aberdeen and 
Lord Palmerston, or between Sir William Molesworth and the Duke of 
Newcastle ; and it becomes a nice point to determine who constitutes the 
real majority in such a Cabinet, and how far the minority will tacitly sub- 
mit to its dictation. But these are secrets, that do not generally leak out ; 
and at present the world is kept in the dark, without looking immediately 
for any enlightenment.—-The emigration to these States and to British 
North America, continued through a long series of years, has hitherto only 
served in a moderate degree as a check upon the redundancy of our popu- 
lation. Such fleets of ships have, however, latterly sailed for Australia, 
freighted with the bone and sinew of the land, that fears are entertained 
lest labourers should become scarce, and the price of labour be in conse- 
quence inconveniently enhanced. Strikes for wages are not confined to 
operatives ; they are extending upwards and becoming frequent. 

From the seat of war in two quarters, the accounts are undoubtedly 
favourable-—From the Cape of Good Hope we learn vid England, that 
peace was absolutely proclaimed by the Governor, on the 16th of Februa- 
ry, although a direct arrival at this port, of five days later date, only re- 
ports the declaration as forthcoming. Still, the submission of the leading 
Hottentot Chiefs is announced as a fact, and as such we are happy to re- 
cord it—From India comes word that there is really a contest for the 
throne of Burmah, carried on between the “ golden-footed” king and one 
of his brothers; but whether this will facilitate, or otherwise, the settle- 
ment of the British claims, remains yet to be seen.—A fire has almost to- 
tally destroyed Rangoon. 

But the item from the East which appears to us to be of greatest mo- 
ment, is one that tells us that the House of Assembly of Van Dieman’s 
Land has refused to vote supplies, until the home government pledges 
itself to abolish transportation thither. Fortunately, an awkward di- 
lemna has been avoided, since the promise to that effect has been officially 
given, ere tidings of this threat were brought to Downing street. It would 
have been exceedingly disagreeable to find one of these rising Eastern 
Colonies assuming an attitude of defiance towards the mother country. 





Passing by Paris—an unusual move, when one glances at Continental 
affairs—we light naturally upon the shores of the Bosphorus, seeking to 
know how quarrel or discussion progresses, between the Sultan of Turkey 
and the Autocrat of all the Russias. And there, we do not find Prince 
Menschikoff’s mission ended, or any satisfactory statement as to the extent 
of his demands and the probability of compliance therewith. Neverthe- 
less the sensitive financiers of Western Europe, and the majority of jour- 
nalists, seem to be under the impression that matters are patched up for 
the present, and that the rickety old Turkish Empire may yet endure for 
a season. We return therefore for a moment to Paris, leaving unsifted an 
enormous mass of contradictory rumours regarding pardons, arrests, out- 
breaks, and insurrections, that more or less are connected with every Eu- 
ropean state, from the Baltic to the Mediterranean sea. And in Paris we 
find symptoms that our good friend the Emperor is thought to have made 
a slight mistake, and to have met with a slight rebuff. In the first place, 
on receiving intelligence of Prince Menschikoff’s pompous debarkation at 
Constantinople, and of Col. Rose having summoned thither the British 
fleet from Malta, Louis Napoleon ordered off his squadron from Toulon to 
the Grecian Archipelago, to be in readiness there to act on behalf of the 
Sultan. The fleet sailed after a brief delay of thirty-six hours—a fact re- 
garded as highly creditable to the French naval authorities, and noted, it 
is to be hoped, in the minute-book of our Lords of the Admiralty. But 
Admiral Dundas, as we know, did not feel justified in obeying Col. Rose’s 
summons, and our ships did not put to sea from Malta. The French 
squadron therefore is said to be engaged on a wild-goose chase, and Louis 
Napoleon to be proportionably piqued at the figure that he has cut in the 
business. His own impetuosity was probably to blame 3 for we doubt the 
British Cabinet having taken any but a straight-forward course in dealing 
with him.—In the second place, when France was almost agape for the arrival 
of the Pope and the ceremonial of the coronation, the event is mysterious- 
ly adjourned until the month of August, under the plea that his Ho- 


rious capacities of Representative and of Senator in Congress, of Minister 





of pros, and cons, have been wrilten and published respecting the Papal 
voyage! What a pity that they should end in smoke! 

Two sets of our countrymen have been in personal communication with 
the Emperor—a deputation from the Peace Society, and one from the 
Atlantic and Pacific Junction Company. The former must have been a 
most absurd interview, on which it would be idle to waste words, unless 
the full report of it should hereafter furnish matter for a little harmless 
mirth. The latter may have been accorded, with an eye to the effect that 
it might produce. Sir Charles Fox, the President of the Company, was 
the spokesman, and the ministers from New Granada and Peru were pre- 
sent. The Emperor was extremely gracious, from which fact we gather— 
nothing. So long as he lives and rules, it is the fate of this man to be the 
subject of distrust and suspicion.—Thus, too, is it with the budget for next 
year, which is said to bring the expenditure of France within her income, 
and to indicatea peaceful policy, by the moderation of the military and 
naval estimates. What foreign statesman would put faith in either 
estimates or budget ? Who forgets that on two recent occasions an an- 
nounced reduction in the army immediately preceded the calling of a 
larger conscription into service? And in connection with this vast 
French military establishment, we read that 257 military prisoners have 
just been pardoned through the Imperial clemency, and that the sentences 
of 400 others have been commuted. Think of 657 imprisoned soldiers, and 
no one knows how many more! What crime can they have committed ? 





For reasons that belong to the internal policy of the United States, 
with which we have nothing or little to do, the new Administration has 
not generally appointed its Foreign ministers, although in order to make 
the appointments valid and permament, they must be ratified by the Senate, 
and that branch of the Legislature closed its extra session on Monday. 
At the last moment, however, the important mission to Great Britain was 
filled and approved, in the person of the Hon. James Buchanan, who is 
universally allowed to be eminently fitted for the post. He is a 
man of ability and experience, having served his country in the va- 


to Russia, and of Secretary of State under President Polk. Such peculiar 
qualifications, added to such opportunities for acquiring that sort of know- 
ledge which fits a man for a diplomatic office, are rarely met with ; and 
Mr. Buchanan’s nomination has been warmly eulogised by the American 
journalists. Most sincerely do we trust that, whilst he fulfils his duty 
honourably and usefully for his countrymen, he may so discharge it as to 
promote a long-protracted good understanding between those who send 
him and those to whom he is sent.—Mr. Buchanan, we believe, does not 
supersede Mr. Ingersoll, until after the 30th of June. 

Mr. Slidell, it is understood, declines the delicate and unpopular mis- 
sion to Central America, which had been placed in his hands. The chances 
of distinction for an accomplished diplomatist are obviously great therein 
—on the other hand, the roving nature of the commission, and the reputed 
unhealthiness of some of the localities that lie within the minister’s sphere 
of duties, do not tend to bring many candidates into the field. 





In our ear it is sometimes whispered by travellers, to our eyes it occa- 
sionally becomes obvious in print, and by Members of Congress it has more 
than once been gravely proclaimed, that, in what is grandly denominated 
the West, a strong anti-British feeling prevails. “ You may talk”—say the 
inauspicious croakers—‘“ about commercial interests binding the U.S. and 
Great Britain indissolubly together ; but ‘ out-west’ there is no tie and no 
sympathy between the two.” We do not propose to discuss the point ; 
but we cannot refrain from expressing the great delight which we have 











lines cannot conveniently leave Rome until that period. What a world | involves, be made to tally with the convenience, the wants, the pecuniary 


resources, and the commercial independence of the Colonists? It might be 
well to ponder seriously over the probable results, before the respective 
Provinces commit themselves irrevocably. 





It is far easier to mark casual differences existing in the habits of kin- 
dred peoples, than it is to trace out the causes that produce them. Thus 
it can scarcely fail to strike the traveller, that in England there prevails 
an unheeding apathy when any public affront is thought to be put upon 
the nation ; whilst at the same time personal and private wrongs are se- 
dulously exposed, and individual rights are rigorously enforced. Here, 
on the contrary, the press and the public take fire, not seldom, at imagi- 
nary insults, if they do bat originate from some foreign source ; whilst 
members of the community submit to inconvenience and imposition, with 
a forbearance that is fairly puzzling. Do not imagine, reader, that we 
are about to plague you again, and for the hundredth time, regarding 
New York alternations between mud and dust. Let that evil pass—the 
more 80, that though all acknowledge and fret over it, no one hitherto has - 
hit upon a practical remedy. The nuisance to which we would for a mo- 
ment advert is now beginning to attract the attention of our daily con- 
temporaries ; it was commented upon in this journal a few months ago. 
We mean: the disgraceful and disgusting manner in which the rail-road 
cars that traverse the city are crowded with passengers. The fact is un- 
deniable ; but we are altogether at a loss to account for the patience with 
which this evil is endured by the sufferers. Can it arise from their habi- 
tual and proverbial good temper, which is a national characteristic !— 
from unwillingness to interfere in a matter that scarcely forms an item in 
the business of life’—or from a secret and unrecognized sympathy with . 
those who profit so largely, and reap so ample a harvest from the popular 
long-suffering? On this point, ‘as we have already observed, it is difficult 
to form an opinion ; but it is otherwise with the remedy, which is simple 
and direct, and entirely within the reach of those who have cause for com- 
plaint. They hold the law, in fact, in their own hands—that is to persons, 
male portion of them. What in the world prevents half-a-dozen persons, 
immediately that a car is full, from intimating to the Conductor that no 
more passengers shall be admitted, and from following up the intimation, 
if necessary, by gentle force? There is an implicit contract between rail- 
road companies and the public, that the former shall provide decent ac- 
commodation when the latter pays its coin ; and the notion of a Conductor 
lording it over twenty full-grown persons, when law, common sense, and 
public feeling are all against him, is ludicrously preposterous. We can’t 
carry away in our pockets the mud that annoys us; but we can surely put 
our backs against the door of a car, or stretch our arms across an entrance, 
and so secure women and children from unpleasant and indecent outrages. 
If we will not take this trouble and act for ourselves, we deserve to be 
stowed away by rail-road agents, after the manner of herrings in a barrel. 
We shall look on with some curiosity to see whether the public will right 
itself. 





Would that it were in our power to invent some witching invocation, or 
some potent incantation, through whose means we might lure or summon 
our countrymen to rally under the flag of England, on Saturday next, St. 
George’s Day! No one doubts the intenseness of our national attachment 
—few will deny that when occasion serves, we are apt to exhibit it unmis- 
takably—and yet how small is the number of those who annually celebrate 
the 23rd of April! What is a hundred or so, when the Englishmen resi- 
dent in and about New York, are reckoned by tens of thousands? Is such 
@ proportion creditable to us, or calculated to increase the esteem in which 





derived from reading, in the Cincinnati Daily Times of Monday last, a 
long report of a festive. meeting that took place in that city, a fortnight 
since, and which the Editor of that journal rightly calls an important sign 


British Government, taking into view the immense and still growing popu- 
lation of the Valley of the Ohio, and the possibility of a direct trade 
springing up between it and British ports, has recently created-a Consul- 
ate at Cincinnati, and has appointed Mr. Charles Rowcroft to be its first 
occupant. Hereupon a Committee of eighty of the most respectable in- 
habitants of that city, (upwards of fifty of whom are native-born Ameri- 
cans) tender a banquet to the new comer in their midst, intended both as 
a personal compliment to Mr. Rowcroft, and as a testimony of their desire 
to cultivate the most friendly relations with the country which that gen- 
tleman represents. We should be but going over the ground, covered 
elsewhere by such portion of the able report of this festival as we can 
crowd into our columns, were we to dwell here at length upon the whole- 
hearted, manly, and sagacious words that, from the mouths of various 
speakers, accompanied the significative ceremony of the day. The greater 
part of them are reprinted above ; and as it may perchance be remarked 
that we have materially curtailed the eloquent address of the principal 
guest, we beg to add a word of explanation. As our limits, then, forbad 
our copying the whole proceedings entire, we deemed it expedient to give 
greatest prominence to the remarks that fell from several of the hosts. 
What Mr. Rowcroft said—excellent as it was, and much to the point— 
might in a measure have been expected from one to whom so much hon- 
our was done ; but the spontaneous feelings of such an assemblage, met 
together in the commercial capital of Ohio, deserve to be widely known. 
Once more we repeat that this event isa happy omen. It is one that, in 
the nature of things, cannot often be repeated ; but may the good sense 
and good will, in which it originated, find imitators far and wide ! 





The Canadian House of Assembly has approved of Mr. Hincks’s newly 
adjusted Tariff, by which, whilst duties on sundry bulky articles are mate- 
rially reduced, goods and vessels paying toll on the St. Lawrence Canals 
are to pass, free, through the Welland, and vice versa. The effect which 
such a measure may have upon the outstanding Reciprocity question does 
not appear to be distinctly anticipated by our local contemporaries, some of 
whom, it seems to us, are becoming weary of efforts to bring about the de- 
sired event, by means of direct legislation. 

The House of Assembly, on Wednesday evening came near doing evil 
that good might come, the passage of the famous Maine Liquor Law hav- 
ing been prevented by a vote of 32 against 28. It is surprising that, in 
their zeal on behalf of the blessed cause of Temperance, 28 Members of 
Parliament could be found voting for an act, whose spirit carries us back 
to the days of intolerance and fanaticism. Existing law provides, or should 
be made to provide, a protection against the evils of intemperance ; moral 
suasion should be at work in deterring from its terrible effects: but to 
enact a general prohibitory law, in order to guard against occasional in- 
conveniences, is to annihilate that proper sense of self-respect which every 
man should cultivate, and to open a door to future incursioas upon the 
healthy exercise of personal liberty.—The House of Assembly of Prince 
Edward Island lately expressed itself very differently on the subject. A 
petition for the enactment of the law in question only found four cordial 
supporters. 

Rumours prevail, in which Mr. Jackson’s name is uppermost, of a grand 
scheme now contemplated or concocted, for amalgamating all the lines 
of railroad throughout British North America that are, and are to be, and for 
putting the gigantic concern under one management. The scheme has an 
imposing air ; if ever carried into operation, we trust it will not have an 
imposing effect upon those for whose benefit it is ostensibly designed. To 








come to the point, can so gigantic a monopoly, as the one that this project 


of the times.—The occasion was indeed both novel and important. The j 





we may be held in this community? Nay, does not the annual with-hold- 
ing of so many, from the annual gathering under the national banner— 
does it not, we say, furnish some slight pretext for the remark, that our 
self-complacency betrays us at times into carelessness of our reputation ? 
Come, then, gentlemen, you who year after year make the same excuses— 
that you live too far off, or that it is the wrong day of the week, or that 
public dinners are a bore, or that the Society goes on very well without 
you—come, confess that these excuses are but flimsy ; shake off your in- 
difference ; view the matter in a broader light; and if inclination still 
prompt you toremain snugly at home, just ask yourselves if there be no 
sense of duty involved. So shall you pass a joyous evening in recalling 
home associations, and so shall you have a quiet conscience, when English- 
men are taunted with doing so little for each other here, and so little to 
manifest their devotion to the land of their birth. 

It may not be amiss to mention here that the St. George’s Society has 
just issued, in a neat and portable form, a new and revised edition of its 
Constitution and By-Laws, together with a list of its officers and members 
since its establishment, sixty-seven years ago. The little volume may be 
had on application at the Society’s Rooms, 86 Greenwich Street ; and it 
is especially commended to English readers, who may not already be 
entitled by membership to wear its national and distinctive badge. 





Newspaper enterprise certainly does not languish in our midst, and we 
fear that we have sometimes lacked courtesy in omitting to chronicle the 
. proofs thereof, afforded by our neighbours right and left. Let us not fail, 
however, to congratulate the . Y. Tribune, on entering into its teens 
after twelve years of existence, and on signalising the event by an en- 
largeraent of its size, that puts it, in this respect, at the head of the cheap 
daily press of this city, and brings it nearly up to the dimensions of the 
“ Jeading journals of Europe.” 


Early in the week, we had the pleasure of receiving a visit from that ex- 
perienced and enterprising traveller, Dr. Rae, who had just arrived in the 
steamer Europa from Liverpool. He is once more on his way to the Arc- 
tic regions, in order to complete certain geographical explorations for the 
Hudson Bay Company ; and though it is not probable, it is yet possible, 
that he may fall in with some traces of the long-lost adventurers. Dr. Rae’s 
intended course is by the ordinary route to York Factory, thence by boats 
to Chesterfield Inlet, thence across an unexplored land tract to Back’s Ri- 
ver, which he purposes descending to the sea, and thence by Simpson 
Strait, proceeding to survey the undefined land and water lying to the 
Southward and Westward of Boothia Felix. God speed him on his peril- 
ous journey, and all the gallant fellows engaged in kindred enterprises ! 





Santa Anna is said to have reached Vera Cruz on the Ist inst., and to 
have experienced a cool reception.—Mr. King, Vice-President of the U.S., 
returned to Mobile from Havanna on Monday, on board the U.S. steamer 
Fulton. We regret to read unfavourable reports of his health.—H. M. 
steamer Geyser arrived at Greytown, subsequently to the late affair be- 
tween the U.S. ship Cyane and the municipal authorities. The Captain 
of the former refused to interfere, acting under orders of his Government. 
Later accounts say that the affair is settled ; but we still look for a world 
of talking and writing upon the subject.—The Dominican Government has 
seized a Portuguese slaver at Porto Plata, notwithstanding the efforts of 
some Spaniards there to screen her. The vessel was carried to Santo 
Domingo, and the Captain and crew tried, convicted, and committed to 
prison, for one year and two years respectively.—From Kingston, Ja- 
maica, we hear that the old conflict regarding salaries and expenditures is 
still kept up between the Council and the Assembly, and has led to very 
strong measures. The Hon. W. Stevenson, Judge of the Supreme Court, 
having published certain remarks on the course of the Assembly, deemed 
to be offensive, was summoned before the House, and refusing to apologise 
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was committed to prison. He was, however, released on the following 
day. How these troubles are to end, it is not easy to foresee. 


Tue Burwese War.--Since our summary of the European news was 
writpen, the following intelligence has met our eye. A portion of it will 
cause much regret. 

An Ambassador from Ava, accompanied by two missionaries, had reached 
Gen. Godwin’s camp. The King of Ava was confined in a small fortress by his 

r brother. e whole of the omar wee in favour of the King’s brother, 
‘and he was therefore confident of Me success in obtaining the throne, and 
was desirous of peace u any cond’ In conformity with instructions 
received from Ava, the Burmese troo 
cupied all the ae dome in t 

province of in had been thoroughly freed from the enemy, through 
the exertions of Capts. Fytch and Rennie. An expedition had been sent against 
one of the robber chiefs near Donabew, but it was repulsed, with the loss of two 
cannons, and 88 soldiers killed or wounded. Capt. Locke, Lieut. Kennedy, R.N., 
and Captain Pryce, 67th B.N.I., were among the officers who had been killed. 
Among the wounded officers were Lieutenant Buschnell, R.N., severely ; as also 
Messrs. Hinde and Wilson, mates of her Majesty’s ship Winchester, both se- 


verely. 
FESTIVAL OF THE DRAMATIC FUND ASSOCIATION. 


The fifth anniversary was celebrated on Monday evening with great 
éclat ; and most glad are we to notice that our prediction of last Satur- 
day was fulfilled. The largesses, prompted partly by kindly motives and 
partly drawn out by the general influence of good fellowship, were suffi- 
ciently liberal to place the Institution on the list of effective and dispens- 
ing Charities—The subjoined sketch of the interesting proceedings at the 
dinner table is made up from the reports in the Express, the Tribune, and 
the Times, of Tuesday morning. 

The American Dramatic Fund Association had their Annual Dinner at 
the Astor House, yesterday evening, and about two hundred and twenty- 
five persons sat down at table. A great many of the most distinguished 
members of the Dramatic profession were present, and a large number of 
our most table and substantial citizens. The large dining-room of 
the Astor Hose was handsomely decorated with a bust of Shakespeare, 
and other appropriate adornments, was brilliantly illuminated, and the 
table was read with a sumptuous , prepared and served in that su- 

and perfect style, which characterizes all the efforts of Messrs. 
Boleman & Stetson, under the capable lieutenancy of Mr. James Stetson. 
Dodworth’s splendid band furnished the instrumental music ; and Miss 
Gould of Wallack’s, Miss Jones, and Messrs. Brougham, Lyster, Rea, Con- 
don, Trevor, Alleyne. Cafferty, and others, were present for vocal per- 
formance 


Ogden Hoffman, Esq., presided, supported by Col. Henry G. Stebbins, 
and James Wallack, Esq. At the cross-table, on either side of the chair, 
were the following gentlemen: W. Rufus Blake, J. Wallack, Jr., J. Lester 
Wallack, Gen. G. P. Morris, E. B. Hart, A. Belmont, Lieut. Nelson, Major 
Sprague, James Brooks, Dr. Proudfoot; Gen. Norris, and Alfred Bunn.— 
T eprtionen designated to officiate as Vice-Presidents were—Messrs. F. 
C. Wemyss, J. P. Hall, John McKeon. N. B. Blunt, Samuel J. Tilden, J. T. 
Brady, and Simeon Draper. 

The good —— of the table—the smoking viands and sparkling and 
generous wines ussed, the President at 9 o’clock announced the stand- 
i opdmenis of the occasion :—1. The President of the United States. 
2. The Governor of New York. 3. City of New York—to which Re- 
corder Tillou briefly responded. 4. The 4rmy and Vavy—to which Ma- 
jor Sprague, commanding at this Station, and Col. May of the Army. and 
Capt. Schenck of the Navy, responded by appropriate remarks and recip- 
rocal sentiments. 

On introducing the 5th regular sentiment—Prosperity to the American 
Dramatic Fund—Mr. Ogden Hoffman took the floor, and spoke for ten or 
’ fifteen minutes, in a strain of felicitous and hearty eloquence to the occa- 

sion, the Association, and their generous and benevolent purposes, which 
was received with repeated and warm plaudits. He avowed his sense of 
duty ; his feeling of pleasure in occupying the Chair assigned to him ; the 
pride with which, in a canting age, he was ready to stand forth in defence 
of an often calumniated profession, robbed of its dues ; to avow his faith 
in its continued claims to respect; to pay his tribute to the faculties 
which it enlists, and to the high cardinal sensibilities of the heart which 
it continually calls forth ; a profession to which the genius of Shakspeare, 
_ the Bard of all time, was devoted, and which enlisted the great Garrick, 
the companion and cotemporary of Goldsmith and Johnson, in its ranks ; 
‘ @ profession adorned by Siddons, who drew tearful plaudits from an 
, and earned a fame as brilliant as her life was pure and spotless. 
. Hoffman, in conclusion, alluded to the objects of the Association. 
It was to help the Poor Gentlemen of the Stage, the indigent and the 
aged, and it had found in its contributing numbers, heretofore, and hopes 
to find hereafter, many generous Fredericks, and noble-hearted Sir Robert 
Brambles to aid them. It had originated in a anes impulse of philan- 
thropy. It had called into action the practical results of that noble vir- 
tue. It had broken down the partition wall which had heretofore sepa- 
rated the artist and the actor from the citizen and the auditor. 
The following report was then read by the Treasurer : 


. REPORT OF TREASURER. 
« Means invested and in hands of Trustees........... 





oeececee + $16,395 00 

Cypress Hill Cemetery lots......cseecccsscssseceeees osee 150 00 
onument Cemetery........ by06 0c Sane recbey es eaves Pe 120 00 
Arrears due........ a Ph et Phe ES RS Se ae a a 207 50 
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Total...... ie aeiesene encperecvaresreecsocvcccen Bat ghee 96 





Present annual income—l141 subscribing and . contributing 
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» ree RE ae ee Pe -» $2,465 00 


The increase of the fund during the year amounts to $5,699 36. The 
total, $17,144 96, is now within $2,855 04 of the sum contemplated before 
the first distribution of principal or interest to indigent and decayed 
actors. 

The Press was then pledged as the sixth regular sentiment, to which 
Mr. James Brooks, a member of the New York Legislature, when the char- 
ter of the Association was obtained, ed in a very happy and classic 
vein ; eliciting by his illustrations of rise, gress, and eminence of 
the drama, from Euripides of the ancient to Shakspeare of his modern 
stage, and from Shakspeare to the present day, the most enthusiastic 
— He concluded by an apology for the absence of that inspiration 

the subject which the occasion deserved, but which, later in the even- 
ing, he was not without the hope he might imbibe. 

e President then called on Mr. Dana, of the Tribune, who made some 
few remarks, tending to show that the dramatic art had no more degene- 
mated than os gS ag =» concluded by p g the health 

ames W. ack, Sen., which he pro: by a glowing compliment. 
The toast was warmly received. dibiidiadted . 4 

Mr. Wallack, in acknowledgment, spoke with much pride and feeling of 

yop He was without the power of that spontaneous gift which 
eloquence captivating at the festal board. But he was not without 
preciation of that gift in others, whether illustrated by his old and tried 
end on his left, (Mr. Hoffman ;) by the learned advocate of the drama 
on his right, (Mr. Brooks,) or by the gentleman, (Mr. Dana,) who had just 
taken his seat. But he to be pardoned a brief allusion to his ca- 
t, which he made with much taste and with grate- 
ful reminiscence—concluding with a compliment to his present cotempo- 
raries of the stage, of his own establishment, and of the establishments of 


ne several of whom were then seated around him. 
The seventh re; toast, and the Mi of Shakspere, 
called up Mr. W. R. Blake. He proceeded to show that whihever fanatics 


might say, the drama would prevail in every civilized community. Pay- 
a passing glance at the eventful life of the “ Bard of Avon,” he ona 
the drama, as an instrument of enlightenment and recreation. He would 
it cultivated in its purity by the public ; he would have those who 
e theatres to see that this isdone. The drama still lives, glows, 
umphs in “ Young ” (Applause.) He alluded to this 
mablte = 2. ew nt to hows hy divisiom line be- 
c an profession, among other useful instrumentalities. 
spoke of what the Association, within a few years had done, and 
down amidst much —. 
President then called on the Treasurer for the report of the collec- 
of the evening, pe Dr. Powell, Dr. Quacken and Major J. 
the stewards to take up the contributions. Mr. emyss accord- 
results of the tion :—From Mad. Alboni, $100; Le 
Grand Smith, $25; Placide’s Varietés, New Orleans, $325; a 
$100; ne Y9 7% $25 ; Mr. Wallack, $25 ; Mr. Archdeckne, $25 ; Tay- 
lor & Co., $25; Mr. Young, of the d/bion, $25; J. Phalon, $25 ; the May- 
: ashington Irving, $20 ; Mr. McMurray, $25 ; N. B. Blunt, $28 : 
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had abandoned Pegu, aud Gen. Steel oc- 
district. . 





Mrs. Hamblin, $50; several smaller sums; whole amount of donations, 
$1,401 ; leaving but $1,300 necessary to make up the capital of $20,000. 

Gen. Norris, of Philadelphia, proposed that thirteen gentlemen—a 

lorious number—subscribe $100 apiece, and he would be the thirteenth. 

ohn B. Murray subscribed $100 ; Capt. U. P. Levy, Navy, $100 F} Dr. Proud- 
foot, $100 ; Mr. Blake, $100; Mr. Monnot, $100; Eclectic Club, $100 ; 
Wm. A. Delavan, $100 ; Joseph Lee, $100 ; Major Arnold Harris of New 
Orleans, $100 ; Isaac F. Holbrook, $300. The $1,300 was thus raised, 
and the announcement was hailed with the most vociferous cheers. An 
extra $100 from Auguste Belmont was handed in. It was announced that 
Mr. Wallack had decided to give a benefit for the fund, at which he would 
himself appear. The Light Guard subscribed $100. 

The subsequent sentiments—8th to the Learned Professions, and 9th 
to Literature and Art, were nded to by James T. Brady, Esq., of 
New York, and on call from the ir, by A Bunn, of London, who 
made a humorous speech over the decadence of the drama in his country, 
and the consequent decline of the theatrical funds there. He said that 
now where Garrick, Siddons, Kemble and Kean trod the , others tread 
the ceiling ; and added some few remarks, touching the dramatic art in 
general and vm | Lane in particular. 

The tenth ( last) regular toast Woman, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived ; the whole company joining in “ Here’s a health to all good 
lasses,”’ the whole company standing.—Miss Julia Gould then sang the 
celebrated ballad, “Sally in our alley,” which was followed great 
applause.—The President next introduced Miss Laura Keene to the com- 
pany, who, standing at his right hand, recited with charming grace an 
address in verse, written for the occasion.—Mr. Hoffman followed the re- 
citation with a brief but most eloquent h, es the lady’s health 
a epepeiion which was met most cordially.—Mr. Brougham was then, 
called for, and on rising, was most enthusiastically welcomed.—He ke 
with a genuine warmth of feeling of the joyous incidents of the evening ; 
the fulfilment of the design of the fund ; the association of members of all 
the profession to do it honour; and having paid a beautiful tribute to 
“the bard of all time,’’ he sat down with a most appropriate quotation 
from his works. 

Mr. Bunn then proposed the health of the President (Mr. Hoffman), who 
fitly responded. He paida highand deserved compliment to Mr. Fleming 
and to Mr. Weymss, for their services to the Association.—Mr. Blake then 
rose and paid a deserved compliment to the President of the Association, 
and to the manner in which he had discharged his duties, in that capacity. 
The tribute was most cordially received by the company, and Mr. Steb- 
bins’s health was most rapturously drunk by. the whole assemblage.—Mr. 
S, responded in a few remarks (Mr. Hoffman wittily an him as 
“ the real Duke’’) ; and closed with proposing the health of Mr. Fleming, 
as one of the earliest and most efficient workers in the cause.—Mr. Fleming 
made a modest and eful speech in reply, in the course of which he 
paid a —w compliment to the press as the coadjutor of the drama. He 
toasted Mr. Wemyss, who fitly responded, and then, after a few feeling re- 
marks from Dr. Powell, the “ Memory of Thomas S. Hamblin” was drunk 
the company all standing, while the band played a beautiful dirge. 

At this point (says the reporter, who brings the proceedings down to the 
latest moment) we were oliged, reluctantly, to leave “the gay and festive 
scene.” We left the company enjoying themselves amidst song and senti- 
ment, and the most cordial interchange of good feeling. The whole affair 
was one of the most delightful we ever had the pleasure of sharing in. 


Arup. 

Wanr-Orfice, March 25.—4th Regt of Drag Gds; W Armstrong, gent, to be 
Assist-Surg, v Flyter, dec. 12th Lt Drags; Cor Richmond, from 11th Lt Drags, 
to be Cor, v Glyn, app to lst Drags. Scots Fusilier Gds; Byt-Col and Maj Col- 
ville to be Lt-Col, b-p, v Bvt-Col ee who ret upon h-p, as Lt-Col, Unatt; 
Capt and Lt-Col and Bvt-Col Dixon to be Maj, b-p, v Colville; Bvt-Col Wigram, 
from h-p, Unatt, to be Cons and Lt-Col, v Dixon; Lt and Capt Dearne. to be 
Capt and Lt-Col, bp. v Wigram, who ret; Ens and Lt the Hon W Coke to be 
Lt and Capt, bp: v Dalrymple; J Farquharson, gent, to be Ens and Lt, b-p, v 
Coke. 7th Ft; Lt Whitehead, to be Capt, b-p, v Jenner, who ret; Ens Ward- 
law, from 19th Ft, to be Lt, b-p, v Whitehead. 23d Ft; Lt-Col Pottinger, from 
h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col Torrens, who ex; Maj Chester to be Lt-Col, 
b-p, v Pottinger, who ret; Capt Phillott to be Maj, b-p, v Chester; First Lt 
Raynes to be Capt, b-p, v Phillott; Sec Lt Carnegie to be First Lt, b-p, v Raynes. 
31st Ft; Ens Litton to be Lt, b-p, v Scarman, whoret. 33d Ft; Lt Wickham to 
be Capt, b-p, v Parker, who ret; Ens Harnett to be Lt, b-p, v Wickham. 44th 
Ft; Bvt Lt-Col Archer, from h-p Unatt, to be Maj, v Gardiner, who ex; Capt 





Feilden to be Maj, b-p, v Archer, who ret; Lt Hon C Agar, to be Capt, b-p, v 
Feilden; Ens Gregory to have the rank of Lt; Ens Ingham to be Lt, b-p, v Hon 
C Agar. 52d Ft; Ens Story, from 26th Ft, to be Ens, v ee pro. 64th Ft; 
Ens Tuke to be Lt, w-p, v Cotton, dec. 70th Ft; Lt Mockler, on hp, as Pay- 
master of the 82nd Ft, to be Paymaster, vy Mackenzie, who ret upon h-p. 95th 
Ft; Lt Vialls to be Capt, bp v Master, who ret; Ens Clerk to be Lt, b-p, v 
Vialls. Gold Coast Co nei Deane, gent, to be Ens, wD v Hales, dec. 

Unattached—Bvt Lt-Col Enoch, h-p unatt, to be Lt-Col, w-p; Lt Young, from 
7th Ft, to be Capt, w-p. 

THE LATE Fire at Wrnpsor CastLe.— By general orders dated the 21st ult., 
her Majesty the Queen expressly desires to recognise the steadiness and zeal 
with which the detachment of the 2d Life Guards and Scots Fusilier Guards 


behaved on the occasion. 
Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Chaplain, the Rev. John B. Bunce, recently serving in the 
Phaeton, 50, to the Vengeance, 84, the latter vessel being under orders of readi- 
ness for the Mediterranean station. 


The Higifyer, 21, screw steam-frigate, Capt. Heathcote, arrived at Spithead, 
from the West India station, on the 24th ult.—The Highflyer lost four officers 
and four men on the station, and H. M. 8. Calypso has since lost two officers, 
who caught the fever by dining on board the Highflyer ; and it is a remarkable 
fact that every stranger who went on board the Highfyer took the fever, even 
the black pilot w ho navigated her into Jamaica. 


Ovituary. 


Tue Duke or Papva.—General the Duke de Padoue, Governor of the Inva 
lides, has died at the residence of his son-in-law, the Director-General of the 
Post-office, where he had been staying, as Prince Jerome has not yet quitted the 
Hotel des Invalides. The Duke de Padoue, who was 78 years of age, was a mem- 
ber of the Senate. He was allied to the family of the Emperor, his father hav- 
ing been a cousin german to the grandmother of Napoleon III. He entered the 
army at an early age ; was a captain in 1798, was wounded at the assault of Jaffa, 
and left for dead at Saint Jean d’Acre. Napoleon named him General of Bri- 
gade on the field of battle of Friedland. He was soou created Duke de Padoue, 
and at Esling was named General of Division, in the room of General Espagne, 
who was killed at the commencement of the battle. He was present at Lutzen 
and Bautzen, defended Leipsic when attacked during the armistice, and fought 
bravely in the campaign of France. 

Lrevt-Gen. James Wesper Suiru, C. B., RoyaL ARTILLERY.—Intelligence 
has been received in the nm at Woolwich of the death of this gallant offi- 
cer at Brighton, to which locality he retired on resigning the office of director- 
gpa of Artillery on being appointed colonel-¢ dant of the 4th battalion. 

eut.-Gen. Smith has seen considerable service, having been present at the at- 
tack of Minorca in 1798 ; at the siege of Malta in 1800 ; defence of Porto Fer- 
rajo in 1802 ; and in the expedition to Walcheren and siege of Flushing. He 
Fipenetot to the Peninsula, and was engaged in the campaigns in Spain and 

ortugal from January, 1813, to May, 1814, including the battle of Vittoria, pas- 
sage of the Bidassoa and Nive, and the siege of St. Sebastian. He was also en- 
in the campaign of 1815, including the battle of Waterloo. He received 

e gold medal and one clasp for Vittoria and St. Sebastian, and the silver war 
medal and two clasps for Nivelle and Nive. Altogether he had two medals and 
eight clasps. 

On board H. M. ship Hastings, off Singapore, on the 7th Dec. last, Capt. H. 
D. Erskine, R.N., fourth son of the late Hon. H. D. Erskine of Mar.—At Leith- 
olm, N.B., J. R. Pringle, Esq., surgeon, R.N.—At Newport, Monmouthshire, in 











K.H.—W. B. Lumley -. Esq., formerly of the 15th Hussars, and afterwards 
of the 5th Fusiliers.—At Portsmouth, Com. A. Gilmour, aged 86.—At Quebec, 
suddenly, Judge Bacquet of the Superior Court. 


sAusic. 


Tae Orgra at NiBLO’s.—According to announcement, La Favorita was 
given on Friday of last week, and has been repeated on Monday and Wednesday 
of this week. The first night of a new Opera is little more than a grand final 
rehearsal, and the first representation of‘ Favorita’” formed no exception to the 
rule. Principals and chorus were all exceedingly careful, and this very care 
gave an air of stiffness to the whole performance, admirable as it was. There 
was no abandon in the concerted pieces, the several artists being apparently 
anxious to avoid a failure, rather than to secure success or produce effect. This 
is wise on a first representation, inasmuch as a bad impression on that night 
tells unfavourably upon all subsequent performances, and causes a degree of un- 
easiness and a want of confidence on the part of the performers themselves. 
These considerations possessed more than their usual weight, with reference to 
Friday week, which might indeed be said, after the previous interruptions, to 
be the real beginning of the season. The public feeling had been attuned to the 
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expectation of “ Favorita,” with its magnificent cast, Alboni, Salvi, Beneven- - 


tano, and Marini ; and the consequence was that the audience was at once the 
largest and most brilliant ever collected within the walls of Niblo’s Theatre. 
On the second, and still more on the third night, the singers, principals and 
subordinates, feeling perfectly at home .in their respective parts, entered fully 
into the smrit of the Opera, and gave what we consider the greatest operatic 
representation we have ever witnessed in New York. 

In no one of his multitudinous works do the genius and originality of Doni- 
zetti appear more conspicuous than in “ Favorita.” The subject of the play, 
and the feelings and passions engendered and developed during its progress, 
demand an originality of conception combined with an executive ability, for 
which we would look elsewhere in vain through the whole modern répertoire. 
The character of the music, as indicated by the subject of the Opera, we take to 
be threefold, viz.—the religious, the erotic, the declamatory—and it is perhaps 
the crowning merit of the composer that he has delineated these three essential 
elements with a truth and force that stamp him as great, absolutely and com- 
paratively. The opening chorus of monks, and the entire music of the fourth 


act, are pervaded by a character so essentially religious, that the most unobser- * 


vant auditor is impressed by a solemn and subdued feeling—So, too, of the 
erotic phase of the Opera, which lies principally in the third and a portion of 
the fourth act. eonora’s chief aria, “‘O mio Fernando” is the very essence 
and spirit of devoted attachment, mingled with a sense of degradation. Even 
Alfonso’s “A tanto amore” expresses the tenderness of a true and ardent lover, 
who, in order to right Leonora as far as in him lies, has committed the greater 
wrong to his discarded wife.—In point of declamation, the Opera abounds with 
passages of startling force. Witness the scene in the third act, where Fernando 
being informed that Leonora is the King’s favorite, hurls at Alfonso’s feet the 
regal collar with which the latter had invested him Marquis de Montreal, and 
breaks the sword which he had wielded in his sovereign’s defence. Again in 
the fourth act, in Fernando’s interview with Leonora, the declamation is of the 
very highest order.—The entire Opera is in perfect keeping : an air of vraisen» 
blance pervades the whole. You feel with the actors, and live in their midst; 
you are translated to their sphere. Every one who has read Ivanhoe (and who 
has not?) will understand what we mean. The first lines of this admirable 
story transfer us at once to the scenes there depicted ; we are forthwith in the 
presence of Gurth and Wamba, of Cedric and Athelstane, of Rebecca and Isaac, 
of the Black Knight and all the hosts of the tournament, and we quit these 
scenes and personages and return to every day life, like one who has recovered 
from a vision.—So of the music of ‘“‘ Favorita.” There is such a reality and life- 
like character about it, that it withdraws us for the time being from our proper 
self, and we live in and through the scenes before us. This power of abstraction 
is an infallible evidence of the great mastery possessed by the composer, and 
which we claim for Donizetti to a greater extent than for any other modern 
composer. The chorusses of “ Favorita” occupy their proper place in the 
Opera, and contribute to the development of the plot, like the chorus of the 
Greek Tragedy. In most of the Italian Operas, you can cut out all the chorusses, 
and the plot or development will not suffer by it. Not so in“ Favorita.” Doni- 
zetti has ably availed himself of this admirable feature of the libretto, and given 
us chorusses which, for their dramatic appositeness of character, are almost un- 
equalled. Look for instance at the chorus of nobles, when determining to refuse 
the proffered hand of Fernando. The female chorus in the first act is entirely 
in accordance with the scene, and the association of ideas, light, fluent, and 
graceful. The entire finale of the second act, wherein Balthassar as the Pope's 
legate denounces the King, is unsurpassed for dramatic effect and propriety. 

In the orchestra, no less than in the vocal department, does Donizetti's genius 
shine forth. The instrumentation is grand, characteristic, and appropriate, 
rising at times almost to sublimity, and possessing a character which we men- 
tioned in our last, as being almost confined to Mozart and Weber, viz. that of 
individualising the sentiment or passion to be portrayed. 

From all this may be inferred the high estimate we put upon Donizetti as a 
dramatic writer. It has of late*became so fashionable to decry this author, that 
incompetent critics and penny-a-liners have found it more convenient to abuse him 
wholesale, than to state the grounds of their objections, much less to make an 
analysis of his works, or any of them. They follow, one after another, like sheep 
over & fence, and with about the same degree of intelligence. Representing the 
minority, we have been desirous to state our views and the reasons therefor. 

Of the performance we will only say, that it is nearly all the most exacting 
ert@c could desire. Alboni’s wonderful voice never shewed off to more advane 
tage, especially in the “‘ O mio Fernando;” and in the last act, her singing and , 
acting were beyond all praise. Never, fora moment, did she forget the require- 
ments and proprieties of the scene, never fora moment in the most impassion, 
ate passages, force her voice from its natural quality and quantity. There was 
no straining for effect : all was easy, natural and beautiful. 

Salvi husbanded his resources during the earlier acts, wisely reserving the 
full exercise of his powers for the climax of the opera. As in others of his 
operas, Donizetti in this gives the crowning aria at the final dénowement of the 
story. In “ Lucrezia,” her most difficult and trying aria, “ Era desso il figlio 
mio,” is postponed till near the falling of the curtain. So in ‘“ Lucia,” the fine 
Tenor aria commencing with “ Fra poco.” The “ Spirto gentil” lying in the 
upper register of the voice, and consisting of sustained notes, is a severe ordeal 
for a voice that has laboured through all the previous acts. 

Beneventano and Marini both did ample justice to their respective parts, and 
we are sorry to find the former censured even now by some of our cotempo- 
raries, for faults, which he formerly possessed, but which he unquestionably has 
remedied to a very great extent. This is not justice to a striving artist, full of 
honest emulation, and endowed by nature with one of the richest baritone voiceg 
ever heard. He had those faults of exaggeration once ; if he has them now, 
we certainly have not observed them. But we did listen to a certain high G, 
which ‘he took several times the other evening, and which no other vocalist on 
this side of the Atlantic ever sang with half such purity, roundess, and fulnesg 
as our Beneventano. Fiat justitia.—Marini, who is ever great in serious cha- 
racters, sang more impressively on Wednesday evening, as,Balthassar, than we 
ever heard him before. Indeed the whole opera, both Orchestra and singers | 
was most admirable, with one exception, in a minor part, which was rendered 
doubly intolerable, from the perfection of the entourage. 

For last evening ‘“ La Sonnambula” with Salvi and Alboni was announced, 
and the “ Gazza Ladra” is promised for the coming week. 

ILALIAN OPERA IN Lonpon.—Mr. Gye, the principal Director of the Covent 
Garden enterprise, is said to have leased the Queen’s Theatre also—probably 
with the intention of keeping it closed. Of the Covent Garden season, a weekly 
paper of the 26th ult., = i see so nm 

mn wi commen ne ay. rospec 
he sents ote issued, and proves that their determination to m= 
the advancement of art will not be abandoned in the forthcoming cam 
novelties are specified, namely, Verdi's last work, “ Regoletto,’ 
success in ay and Russia ; Donizetti g“* Don Sebastian,” origin 
at the Grand Opera in Paris ; Berlioz’s “‘ Benvenuto Cellini, 
same great French lyric establishment, and recently at Weimar; Bonnetti’s 
“« Juana Shore,” recently played at Barcelona with enthusiasm ; Rossini’s charm- 
ing “ Matilda di Shabran ;” and Spohr’s “‘ Jessonda.” As the management 
has entered into special engagements with —_— and Berlioz to rely upon tl the 
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gn. Six 
uced with 
brought cut 
ed at the 


ction of their operas, the pledge that the subscribers po n th 

Pat of the above-named operas may readily be endorsed. It no’ ence e the 
attention of amateurs that the fundamental principle on which the Royal Italian 
pera was based, that of en lyric progress without distinction of coun- 
try, is strictly adhered to. Not "4 eee be more ate than the schools of 
Sophr, Berrioz, Rossini, Donizetti, Bonetti, and Verdi. Germany, France, and 
Italy are worthily represented in these names : would we could add that of an 


com, rin the category. 
e re oo now consists of 39 operas; viz., 3 by sag we! 3 Sag 
8 by Verdi, 1 by Gounod, 1 by Jullien, 1 by . 1 by Auber, 1 by Halevy, t 
by Cimarosa, 1 by Beethoven, 1 by Weber, 4 by Bellini, 8 by Donizetti, and 10 
by Rossini.. To interpret such of these operas as may be deemed worthy of re- 
viel: there are the popular artists—Grisi, Mdme. Castellan, Mdme. Bosio, 
Mame. Jullienne, Mdme. Gotti, Malle. Pellini ; Mario, Stigelli, Mei, Soldi, and 
Tamberlik (tenors); Ronconi, Rommi, Rache, Gregorio, Polonini, Tagliafico, 
and Formés (barytones and basses). To this list must be added th 
gagements, consisting of Malle. poe mg perhaps; Mdme. Viardot, possibly; 
Mdme. Medori, Mdlle. Albini, Mdlle. Donzelli eoprani), and Mdlle. Nantier 
Didiee (contralto), positively. Then important additions have ‘been made to 
the company by t _ advent of — mae © ~¥ admirable a= 
and by the return of Zelger, an excellent basso. , of course, remains 
somsical director, —a guarantee that the execution of 


compos and conductor te" high fame the R italian 


the le 4 —. - ae maintain 
Opera acqui ‘or a ec % d 
. Wi n engaged as scenic artist ; and Mr. A. Harris 
Sir Sie pare deen peat the mise én scéne.—Divertissements are to be 
peras ; but, from the list of danseuses hed in the pros- 
may be presumed that the ballet department not form an essential 
element of success in the actual operatic arrangements, which are quite ampie to 
attract audiences, without any onerous choregraphic outlay. 











ee | 
Notices of New WWiovks | 


Aowns Soret. By G. P. R. James. New York. 1853. Herpers.—| 
. To work out difficult problems in social a through bed a mn! | 
improbable personages and impossible events, become v 
desideratum with fay modern novelists. And in truth, whether the problems 
be satiafactorily solved or not, there is no doubt that the public has evinced 
great sympathy with the processes of this quasi-ethical School. It abounds 
in clever writers, and elicits much profound criticism ; and readers have 
surely a right to select the entertainment that suits them best. We shall 
not quarrel with the prevailing taste of the day ; and have only to re- | 
mark that excessive indulgence in it will probably be followed by a surfeit | 
and a reaction —Pending this, here is Mr. James always on hand with a | 
romantic tale of the times that are long ago past ; and we are glad to turn | 
to him for relief when wearied with the changes so industriously rung by | 
the authors above alluded-to, upon the world that lies immediately under 
our own observation.—We thank Mr. James, we say, for carrying us clean 
away from newspaper reports amplified and preached upon, of which many 
later works of fiction distinctly remind us, when their plots and incidents 
wear the most truthful aspect. Indeed, just as they cease to remind us of 
those daily peeps into character and records of facts, so do they become 
difficult of belief, and therefore faulty in artistic effect. You rise from 
their perusal impressed by the talent or genius of the author ; but it is he 
himself, and not his creation, that is likely to make permanent impression 
upon your mind. Writers, who take us back to the middle or the earlier 
ages, treat us at least to views of life with which we are not of necessity 
familiarised ; so that we are not perpetually forced into a comparison be- 
tween their inventions and our own experiences. 

The name ot this new tale might lead to the supposition that the beau- 
teous mistress of Charles VII. of France is its heroine. Not so, however ; | 
she influences indeed the fate of the leading personages, but she appears 
only incidentally and at intervals before the reader. What is written of 
her makes us, in fact, almost regret that one so remarkable in her cha- 
racter, and so conspicuous in her destiny, does not figure at greater 
length.—The story is spread over the early years of the fifteenth century ; 
and in tracing the adventures of a young noble, from page-hood to man- 
hood, Mr. James introduces a great variety of scenes and figures that are 
more or less chronicled in history. And What a display of strife and pas- 
sion and crime did France exhibit during that period! Prominent amongst 
the historical events, excellently well described, are—the murder, in the 
streets of Paris, of the Duke of Orleans, the brother of Charles VI.—the 
battle of Agincourt—and the assassination of the Duke of Burgundy on 
the Bridge of Montereau—the first and the last mentioned being fair sam- 
ples of the frait then borne throughout France, by the insolent, factious, 
unscrupulous spirit that prevailed amongst men of high degree.—Some- 
what discursive, but crowded with lively adventures and abounding in 
close studies of the life and manners of the time, we cordially commend 
“ Agnes Sorel” to the acquaintance of our readers. It is certainly the 
best of its able author’s later efforts. 


A Srray Yankee ww Texas. By Philip Paxton. Ibid. Redfield. 
The class of books, to which this volume of sketches belongs, seems of late 
years to have been greatly on the increase. “Charles O’Malley,” and the 
other novels of Lever, are “the very head and front of their offending ’— 
if offence there be. In many instances, these authors are more remark- 
able for animal spirits, than for mind, and exhibit more of heartiness, 
than of delicacy or grace. Flushed with sound health, blessed with unim- 
paired digestions, and full of fun and joviality, they write just what they 
know and feel, up and down, just as the humour takes ihem, to the level 
of their own experience, and no further. The solil comfort of roast beef 
and plam pudding, the crusty Jusciousness of old port, the aromita of din- 
ner, in faet, is visible in all their books. Not that they always write, or 
that all of them distinctly write of eating, drinking, and other sensual mat- 
ters; sometimes they venture into the region of the novel proper, «nd es- 
say plot and sentiment—sometimes of the novel didactic, laying down 
rules and regulations for all the trials and emergencies of life. Yet even in 
works of this latter character, moral, nay, evangelical though they be, one 
can detect a feeling of intense earthiness, a something which assures us 
that they relish their bread and butter hugely.—In England, writers of 
this deseription adorn their stories with mess-room dinners and military 
scandal—hard-headed old majors and surgeons, impervious to port and 
sherry, five and six bottle fellows, who drink all the company “ down 
among the dead men,”’—battles, sieges, skirmishes, and “the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war.’”’ In this country, they either sketch incon- 
ceivable Hoosiers and Suckers, full of fight and whiskey ; sharp-witted 
and sure-aimed Kentuckians, with miraculous rifles warranted to hit any 
thing at any distance—or the thousand and one oddities of the South and 
West ; hospitable planters addicted to comic songs and hating the Yan- 
kees, Judges who are death on brag and poker, and all sorts of rollicking, 
devil-may-care fellows, half gentleman and half raffians. Of this kind, and 
one of the best of the kind, is “‘ The Stray Yankee in Texas.” With parts 
of it we were before acquainted, having read isolated sketches and stories, 
now interwoven in the main design, in The Democratic Review and The 
Spirit of the Times. They have lost nothing by being massed together. 

Frank, off-hand, and careless, they yet give, we are inclined to think, a 
fair idea of life and manners in Texas as they were a few yearsago. There 
is an air vraisemblance even in their exaggerations. The amusements 
and perils of bear and wolf hunting, the course of justice in the backwoods, 
gambling, land-pirating and the workings of the Lynch law—these are 
some of the subjects glanced at and discussed inits pages. Altogether the 


y Stray Yankeee” is a pleasant fellow, and will find many friends among 
the lovers of light reading. 


Warre, Rep, anv Buack, By Francis and Theresa Pulszky. Ibid. 
Redfield.—M. Pulszky, it is well-known, is, and was the confidential Se- 
cretary of Kossuth, during his recent tour through the United States. The 
work before us is one of the results of that tour, is put forward as a series 
of sketches of American society, and as such is entitled to attention. Now 
it may be remembered by a few readers that, during the Kossuth mania, 
the Albion was not of the many journals that sang peans in his praise. 
We have mistrusted therefore our inrpartiality in critiscising a work that 
is indirectly associated with him, and have looked about for a notice of it 
that might be worth the borrowing. The subjoined, which we found re- 
cently in the Charleston Courier, reviews the Hungarian authors with 
apparent candour and discretion, and we have therefore no hesitation in 
transferring it to our columns. 

Such is the title of two neat vo 
Raaleld, New York, which we feo tahed sepa 2 
laid on our table by Mr. John Ruseell, of King-street. 
gionces over the volumes, and find them pretty fair representatives of 


one ly issued by travellers in America. “ ” 
kowae heretofore Included a few days ssopie at AS re a varia 
sections A the connie ve a iow Bastaing feasts, and the traveller was 
accordingly prepared to give ews on all Ameri Thi 
work our tentere have been informed, is written b Frat S Palesky, an 
e Secre both 
of Gov. Kossuth in his recent tour through our Road pro- 
in pursuit of aid and ammunition for the Hungarian cause, but, as 
by many, for the sole benefit of the late Governor of Hungary. 
' the circumstances and conditions under which this troupe teva 
mo Aono th Re and the of persons with whom they were 
brought mostly in contact, were calculated to afford ities of 
observation and judgment to decide. We 
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be much worse, than the many volumes that have appeared under similar 
circumstances. 

Without arrogating any extraordinary merits for the American charac- 
ter in any ofits varieties, we may express the opinion that it has elements 
lying too deep to be scanned and read au courant on a glorification tour, 
and we may reasonably su a doubt whether travellers going through 
the country for the purpose of being lionized enjoy pare ties of observ- 
ing the best representatives of our character. tM. Pulezky and his 
accomplished lady can give us therefore any fonnd insight into the | 
American character is not to be expected, much less can we aig any 
original or adequate oo Sf Ve ann § queetom abe ye Sa e ger “4 
can progress and politics, Yet the work may terest 
jectiv re , by all those who can derive profit from the ob- | 
servations and reflections of others made from a different stand point. We | 
see in many passages indications of a desire to be im al, while we see | 
as plainly evidences and instances of preconceived op and prejudices, | 
which swayed the writer’s judgment unconsciously, and not only colored 
his information, but predisposed him to receive information more readily 
on one side. We say “ his information,” for although Madame Pulszky 
contributes much, and by no means the least interesting portions of the 
work, egy as well as propriety prompts us to hold her husband re- 
sponsible for the heavy work of political disquisitions. 

We find the work tinctured throughout by intense and overweening ad- 
miration for Kossuth, and by a desire to make the most available capital 
out of his triumphal pro in search of hurrahs and half-pence. The 
admiration, with which the Governor was regarded by his companions in 
joyful exile, seems most Boswellian, although they have not layed a 
Boswellian minuteness in chronicling his table-talk and roadside remarks. 
It may be that the Governor was not so great on table-talk, but was 
ticularly at home on great occasions, such as triumphal dinners, where 
the incense of adulation was served up with the dessert, and the hat went 
round for “ material aid.” Although Mr. Pulszky, on several occasions, 
disclaims the intention of measuring American corn in European bushels, 
and even protests against the prejudices of English travellers, claiming 
for himself a post of neutral and impartial observation, it is evident that 
he too has his prejudices and pre-conceived standards. He looks on all 
things American not so much with the eyes of an intelligent and impartial 
traveller as of an European ; not so much an European as a Hungarian, 
and not so much a Hungarian as a Kossuthian revolutionist. Hence the 
great problem of American slavery—although treated with as much can- 
dour and intelligence as we could have expected—is yet disposed of, vir- 
tually, as an episode and incident of the struggle now waging in Europe 
between absolutism and constitutionalism ; and American conservatism 
regarded as identical with the spirit that fetters and checks the masses 
under subjection to a despotism. 

If Mr. Pulszky is correct, (and however little he could learn of slavery 
from conversations with Horace Greeley and Lucretia Mott, and a flying 
trip from Baltimore to New Orleans, he should certainly know somet ing 
of his own country)—if Mr. Pulszky, we say, is correct, he in his compari- 
son has furnished the best possib’> solution of the failure and discomfiture 
of the late Euro movements. If the masses, whom Kossuth & Co. pro- 
fess a desire to liberate, were no more qualified for that boon, either by 
aspiration or ¢apacities, than the class whom Mr. Pulazky so gratuitously 
pities, then the failure of the revolutionary movements of 1848 is neither 
to be deplored nor wondered at. As we believe that freedom cannot be 
forced on a people unready, so we believe as devoutly that freedom or 
constitutional self-government cannot long be withheld from a nation duly 
prepared. Mr. Pulszky does not seem to appreciate the deep significance 
of races ; at other places he is rather unfair and sophistical in adducing 
Alexander Dumas, and such instances, to prove the capacities of the un- 
mixed African race, for that is the point virtually at issue. Some of this 
author’s views, speculations and prognostications on the subject, may be 
interesting, and we therefore abstract them. 

He predicts that India will raise cotton extensively as soon a@ it is 
covered with a net work of Canals and Rail Roads, and that this result 
will exterminate slavery.—Port Natal in Africa, Moreton Bay in Austra- 
lia, and the banks of the Parana, will also raise cotton, it is said. The 
population of the United States will also extinguish slavery by its density 
when it reaches 50,000,000, which will be in a quarter ofa century. The 
fugitive slave law, Mr. Pulszky thinks, inflicts « heavy blow on the institu- 
tion, by deepening and concentrating public opinion against it. Mr. 
Pulszky has also discovered, or strongly intimates the remarkable fact, 
that an excitement on the slavery question is always gotten up whenever 
the despots of Europe find it their interest to keep America “ shinnying on 








her own side.” Thus the Missouri question occurred simultaneously with 
the “crusade of the German princes against freedom in 1819.” The nullifi- 
cation epoch of 1832-4, marks the first approaches of Louis Phillipe to- 
wards a rea tion of French privileges, and the late slavery agitation 
was parallel with the revolutionary movements of Ranene. Never was the 
connection between “Godwin sands and the Tenterden steeple” more 
conclusively pointed out, and Mr. Pulszky’s arguments on this and other 
points, remind us involuntarily of that celebrated comparison and logical 
instance of Fluellen, “ there is a river in Macedon, and there is also more- 
over a river at Monmouth.” 

We have not space. or time to notice Mr. Pulszky’s views on other 
points. The topics treated of are multifarious and important, and al- 
though a Southern reader will not derive much positive information from 
the work, it may yet be perused with interest and instruction. The ana- 
lysis and sketches of parties as organised in our country, are very good for 
a foreigner on so short a tour, although the writer of course cannot appre- 
ciate and comprehend recent changes which have modified these distinc- 
tions. Some of the personal sketches, and anecdotes too, are interesting, 
and the diary of Madame Palszky, which furnishes a good portion of the 
work, displays the agreeable tact for observation and piquant glances at 
society, which distinguishes an intelligent lady. The style of the work 
itself is ey good, and will astonish all who know the difficulties 
the English language must present to a foreigner ; aud this, by the way, 
is an observation made by most scholars who read or heard about the ad- 
dresses of Kossuth. 

On the whole we suppose the work will answer its purpose, being made, 
like “ Peter Pindar’s razors, to sell.”” The intervention furor will sell it 
in some sections ; anil to secure it Southern access, there has been added 
a considerable extract from Chancellor Harper’s memoir on slavery— 
which, by the way, Mr. Pulszky winds up rather unnecessarily and unjustly 
with an attempted snub. We cannot but think that Redfield would have 
given us a better book by inserting the whole of the able and unanswer- 
able argument of our lamented Chancellor and leaving out much of the 
matter that now precedes it. 
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Hine Arts. 


THE DusseLporF GaLLERy.—At a time when thousands of visitors are 
about to pour into New York,:,it ig agreeable to find this attractive exhi- 
bition rendered more attractive than ever. A dozen new paintings have 
been added to the treasures already on show ; the choice works, which 
have been absent in other cities, are restored to their proper resting place ; 
and the whole contents of the Collection have been newly distributed and 
arranged.—Chief amongst the novelties is No. 133, Diana and her Nymphs, 
by Professor Sohn, of the famous Dusseldorf School. It is a large, upright 
picture, and the figures strike the eye as being of life-size. The artist 
intends to express the indignation of the chaste goddess at the intrusion of 
Actxon, who, though not visible, is denounced and apparently doomed by 
her to his fate. Her outstretched arm and pointed finger mark where the 
indiscreet hunter is lurking ; and scorn and vengeance breathe from her 
countenance. She is standing; the four subordinates are gathered around 
her, in kneeling or crouching attitudes; a fountain is at their feet and in 
the foreground, whilst thick foliage closes in the group. The disposition 
of the whole and the treatment of the several parts are worthy of all 





eervath » our readers are well qu 


that we regard this work as but little better, and it could not 








subjects have been handled by the mighty men of long ago, nor yet savour- 
ing of the living model. The drawing is exquisite ; the rounded forms are 


praise, neither reminding the spectator of the manner in which classical the h 
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full of truth and beauty ; the colours are well harmonised, though some- 
what sombre, as is the German mode; and the general effect is most 
agreeable. It must be noted, however, that there is something Rachel- 
esque in the look and action of the affronted divinity ; and that those fair 
companions of hers wear an aspect far less unconcerned than they would 
have done, when playing bo-peep with Acteon. Further still, though a 
work of exceeding merit, it does not stamp Professor Sohn as a. man of 
genius. Very modest, very graceful, very natural, as Diana and her 
Nymphs may be, there is nothing in them of the divine affatus, that 
should stamp the Ideals of the Grecian mind. They are not even mortals 
cast in the Greek mould; they are types of the modern German—Only 
one other word. These female figures are partially nude ; but n0 proper 
sense of delicacy can be offended on seeing them. The drapery of Nature 
is put on by a subtle hand, under the guidance of a refined imagination. 
Amongst the novelties, we must also mention No. 136, by Achenbach, 
who, to our thinking, shows more real genius than any artist of the lot. 
It is a sea-shore view, with sun-light partially subdued, but warming the 
sandy foreground and the groups of figures that occupy the middle die-, 
tance. The clouds are a study : above, the light breaks over them, diffus- 
ing that beatific radiance which religious painters choose when they desixe 
to seat the Virgin visibly in Heaven ; whilst, below, they are such as you 
may have gazed upon lovingly, on many a summer’s afternoon.—How 
different is this picture from No. 137, by Mevius—a very clever mariné 
view—but where all is in uneasy motion.—We have no opportunity to-day 
for referring to our prime favourites in this Gallery. We can only say 
that we like them better and better at each visit, and that their names 
stand recorded in several numbers of this journal. The change in place 
and ligt has also brought several into a more favourable point of view. 





Tue Eoyprian Museum.—We ought long ago to have noticed Dr. Ab* . 
bott’s remarkable collection of Egyptian antiquities, on exhibition at the 
Stuyvesant Institute ; but it is fot yet too late to direct to it the atten- 
tion of our country cousins, who may presently be coming hither to see 
the sights of New York. The value of these relics of olden days does not 
consist in their vast bulk or overwhelming number ; it depends upon the 
undoubted authenticity of the objects comprised in it, and of the illustra- 
tions of Scriptural and historical record with which they abound. Glancing, 
too, at many of the domestic articles that catch the eye, one can scarcely 
fail to be strack with the similarity existing between the usages of modern 
life, and of life in Egypt, thirty or forty centuries ago. It is in some res- 
pects Pompeii over again—but a Pompeii that dates as far back from the 
excavated city of that name, as this latter is remote from our own age.— 
We should add that Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Dr. Lepsius, and many other 
men eminent for their scientific research, have concurred in the 
highest value and importance to the museum which Dr. Abbott has made 
up with so much tact and perseverance. It contains, in fact,—whilst nei- 
ther so large or so costly as the Collections in London, Berlin, or Tarin— 
a greater variety of objects than are there found ; and also, what they 
have not, namely specimens of the mummied bulls.—Dr. Abbott’s twenty 
years’ residence at Cairo has thus proved a gain to the public; and it ig 
to be hoped that some arrangements, national or municipal, will be made 
for transferring the results of his labours to the public charge.—In con- 
clusion, we would say that even those who have not much relish for “ still 
life” are advised to turn off for a few moments from the Vanity Fair of 
Broadway, and to enter upon these unknown regions. The mere novelty 
of their feelings, on finding themselves face to face with the Pharadhs, 
ought to render such an experiment an agreeable one. 


DECORATIONS OF THE New Hovsks or PaRtiaMENT.—Of the twelvestatnes 
intended eh Stephen’s Hall three are placed, that of Clarenden, 
Marshall ; of Ham "py Foley ; and Falkland, by Bell, The 
which are intended for frescoes are as.yet temporarily covered with 
paper. The for the statues here will be more fav for 
te soleus for the frescoes, because the eye cannot rest on amy p-rt 
of the out much embarrassment from cross lights ; but with all 
this inconvenience the light is tenfold better than that of the Poets’ | 
which in this respect is even worse than the Octagon room of the Roy 
Academy. In the question between architecture and painting in such 
works as those of the New Palace at Westminster, the sacrifice must be made 
on the part of the latter, and if the light cannot be suited to the 
these must be adapted to the light. The frescoes in the Poets’ Hall are 
advancing towards completion, two only remaining unfinished. Now that 
we see these works in their places, we are struck more forcibly than ever 
with the absence of that integrity of feeling which should distin 
all serial compositions in Art. Itis not enough to-say that the styles of 
the poets are vari and admit of variety of styles in Art. One 
excellence of a es should be diversity of description by identical 
means. In the Poets’ Hall there are evidences of a greater disparity of 
power than should exist in such a series: there are at once examples ofan 
originality and finished execution which have never been surpassed in fres- 
co, and instances of feeblenesss and embarrassment such as should not char- 
acterise public works. There are in other parts of the new buildings com- 
positions which have been many times cut out before the high d of 
excelience, by which they are distinguished, was arrived at; and if some 
es of these pictures had been considered with alike fastidiousnes, they 
must have been similarly treated. There never appeared in any sehool of 
Art, in a short period, executive differences so marked as those which dfs 
tinguish our own schools ; and we think that a powerful contrast ef such 
differences is destructive to that serial harmony, which should exist in any 
sequence of compositions, although the subject-matter may vary in its 
spirit. The perishing cartoons at Hampton Court we know to have been 
the work of many hands, but in them there is yet a sufficient unity of man- 
ner, and those in the porch ofthe Santissima Annunziata, at Florence, are 
sufficiently alike in feeling. The two grand frescoes, which Kaulbach has 
executed in the Museum at Berlin, are widely different as to subject but 
they are serially united in manner. 

In the Poets’ Hall, the subject from Chaucer, painted by Cope, is 
Griselda’s First Trial, that is, the forcible removal of her child 4 aruffian. 
Of all these works we have already spoken as the as cartoons 

to consider them collectively, 


appeared 
from time to time, but it is again necepeny Pes 
tended permanently to occupy. The 


and in the places which they are 

unresisting affliction of Griselda offers a powerful contrast to the violent 
and menacing action of the man, The artist is perhaps in the better sense 
right in his reading of the subject, although it is extremely diffieult to 
couceive maternal affection apie subdued as so passively to suffer the 
abstraction of a child. The alternation of line taken up by all the figures 
is pretty, but it were desirable that the effort of composition should net be 
so apparent. The legs of the man seem to be too heavy, as also do the 
arms of Griselda, pomase from Milton, painted by Horsley, is that 
in which Satan is described as opens by Ithuriel at the ear of Eve while 
sleeping. In Milton’s one idea of Satan he never loses sight of the “ first 
estate ;” it is the essence of the Tempter that is evil, he has still the com- 


mand of beautiful form and fascinating discourse, and in any impersonation 

but their materialities are, unfavourably shown, their extremities are un- 
is we think misconce passage of this work. Dryden 

through a lithograph. St. Cecilia is the subject, who while p is 

auditory. 

much 

to the im Delaroche’s 


of Satan this should not, be forgotten. In this composition Satan 
a dark and hideous demon. The two angels pig met mre dy 
sightly and < In art, the rule ex pede will always hold 
good, we may not attribute to Apollo the broad foot of Hercules, _— 
ption in eve is 
trated by Tenniel in a composition already well known to the 
kneeling, surrounded by aa entranced and pointedly descriptive 
In the position which has been given to the figure, there is 
savetlons bat if she had been standing there might not have been less of 
this, while a more im ve dignity might have been attained with the 
i » the impersonation. 
are kneeling before her. In casting about 
ty it very frequently occurs that nothing but westaty 


ed. The draw ment, and expression of this work are throughout 
admirable, and in te gtr y= there is a taste and novelty 
wales appear to reduce fresco to the of water-colour drawing, in 


facility 
artist. Pope is celebrated by Armitage, in a 

from his Windsor Forest —a description of the river Thames, the 

another ¢' composition of much pure classical feling. It was like 


others exhibited in cartoon. The prineipal figure is of course Father 
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Thames who stands pointing to Windsor Castle which is on his left, while 
on his right, spars and tall masts supply an allusion to the river below 
The pose and action of the figure are dignified and commanding, 

but it looks small in comparison with those by which it is surrounded ; 
various fluviatile impersonations who the wealth, and contribute 
to the urn of this digni of the first water. The series will be completed 
with two more works, which are we believe in By eee The difficulty of 
ting for such an apartment as the Poets’ Hall is great in the extreme, 
ae think that the difficulties of the t t have been met if the 
frescoes had been painted for the hall no other place. All detail in 
breadths of shade and middle tone is lost, the treatment therefore which 
would have told most effectively would have been by simple but powerful 
oppositions. It is probable that in other lights favourable for seeing pic- 
tures generally, such a method wigs have looked crude and insufficient, 
but we think that this had been only method of painting for a light 
which sacrifices works executed on ordinary principles; and we venture 
to predict that all middle and low-toned w wili be seen to the utmost 


disadvantage under these lights which “ mortify our eyes in looking up- | 


ward.” 





An Imitation of Cartyte.—In a late number of the Literary World 
we find the subjoined bit of pleasantry, purporting to be extracted from 
“ Still Later Day Pamphlets,” forming one of the “ Unpublished MSS from 
the portfolios of the most celebrated Authors, by Motley Ware, Esq.” | 

| 


* * * * Weare in a bad way, my friends. The age is sick—well 

sick unto death: already in mortal throes as of soon-coming disso- 
lution, and inevitable annihilation : what Dryasdust calls extinction! Let | 
us pause here a moment if such power be left us, and institute a few re-| 
flections as to what this vast diabolic confusion, as of Pandemonium let | 


loose, really signifies to the —— generation. 
Nothing good. Alas! the as of good things and great earnest souls 
come no more back for ever. The Cromwells and Francias are dead and 


buried—gone my friends—passed long ago to other, we trust better, ex- 
istence. *No bene of such now—else cur come they not? In heaven’s | 
name, exists there no single abuse to be torn down and trampled upon by 
guch souls? Is all this universe what it should be—or is the Pandemoni- | 
am spoken of but now let loose upon us for our sins? That we want the 
best man—Konig called of old Ae atll pew bone such Konig 
come to us, let us in the midst of d r, pray and hope? 

Sick is this England—named angle-land by sham-hating angles of the 
former ages—all going to wreck, and knowing nothing of its forlorn decay. 

, not so much, my brethren, in material strength—what Hesperus 
estring calls “ revenues of government” —as in those greater strengths 
round human souls, earnest to do their proper work. Decaying, mark me, 
in greater things. All human Belief this many a year has = to pieces 
the vast loud-sounding storm-bellow of Inanity and Folly. Belief is 
. Earnestness, the offspring, dead also. Men’s minds are full of chi- 
meras—they know not what to hold to. The great Intelligences hide their 
eyes, sweep far away on sorrowful wings, leave phantom rulers to play 
out their chamt-parts, vouchsafing no word of comfort to the pilot, doubling 
the cape of storms! be ° ° 4 * 

Most sick of all is the vast mudpython called America. There can we 
discern naught but horrible inventions of the Enemy of Souls—called Sa- 
thanas—-hated of all true souls. Our American cousins have long ceased 
to believe in ought which it behoves all men to believe ; given upare the 
I ago to their own devices—bound hand and foot by the Devil and his ! 
satellites. What Earnestness is discernible there?—what great human 
soul has ever shone on that benighted continent? A certain sort of earn- 
ine they do possess—in digging ditches, building railways, binding 

North and South together with their telegraphs ; but what great ear- 
nest Kénig has yet spoken or written there? Most sick are they—unset- 
tled in brain, doubtful of the very ground beneath them! Of late too many 
things have tended still more to unsettle men’s minds there :—they have 
their “ Spiritual Rappings’’—their “ mediums”—moving of tables—not to 
mention the thousand other prodigies of children yet of tender years per- 
sonating the hero in Literature, our Shakspeare—a life-study to the Keans 
and stately Kembles, strong-headed men: now made a play of by miracu- 
lous babes . * * * * * 


Most of all is the age unsettled then in America by their “ Rappings”’ and 
“ Spiritual philosophy,” and “ mediums ’’—by the thousand inventions of 
the eons | attacking the weak and doubtful on the weak side—cer- 
tain of victory! ‘ Rappings,” “mediums!’’—what confusion, hell-born, 
redolent of the nether place, is here, my friends! Are we not all mad to- 
SS has the earth gone, half of it, crazy: as the Scotch say, daft? 

is what seems to me a worse evil than sy sree peroration, even 
though Hesperus Fiddlestring be the orator! He runs them “distracted” 
on male things compared with this new philosophy which spreads insanity 
wherein life and death are at issue! Moving of tables— dling of 
disembodied spirits in human matters—the devil incarnate with horns and 
tail, and welcomed! 

My friends, I feel I am going mad :—lived I in the western world some 
commodious well-regulated “asylum ”’ would long since have received 
me? * + * 

I return for a space to this “Spiritualism.” John Smith dead and 

e, we think might be left at rest :—a good well-digesting clothes-horse 
fh his time, not remarkable for earnestness of any sort beyond dinner-ear- 
nestness, or caring for much beyond his night-cap am slippers,—why 
should he now, when nightcap and slippers avail him nothing, return to 
this world? A highly “respectable” man who kept his gig and flitted 
about for a time between chaos and old night—why should he return in a 
form debarred for ever from “ respectability” and the use of “ gigs” of an 
sort? One would think that incompetent Smith might be in peace wit 
his friends, the worms. Not so, says the new philosophers. Give us a 
“medium ?”—say the philosophes—straightway shall you hear the former 
pe ae A here for a space as Smith, discourse of his whereabout, and 
all the wonders of the other place ! 

Thus, my friends, it is plain that among our American cousins the ene- 
my already wanders to and fro in the land—not seeking whom to devour, 
but devouring the many thousands who seek him to be devoured! Awful 
is the night, full of wonderful speculation is the chaotic madness, folly run 

y, of these men and women there across the water. The fiend has 
taken them under his protection—in due time will give his account of 

* * * 


m. 
Thus are all minds unsettled—enfeebled. Men in this rot of grace, 
1853, for the most part believe in nothing. Science with her telegraphs 
and electric guns has aided—prescience has perfected the delusion! Mes- 
merism and clairvoyance of old had their time—licensed of Satan :—to-da, 

the Evil One has attacked defenceless humanity on the weaker side !—Al- 
ready he has destroyed many—those not dead are very sick. The age is 
sick—very sick, nigh unto death, with little hope of regaining health, my 
friends. Remote unknown is the great Soul waiting the appointed time. 








Tue Late M. Orriia.--M. Orfila, the eminent physician, 
was recorded in a late number of the Albion, was born a Spaniard, at Port 
Mahon, in Minorca ; but was naturalised in France in the early part of 

Philippe In 1805, M. Orfila went to sea in a merchant- 
vessel, it being intended by 


; but he had already a strong inclination for the medical profes- 
sion, and suddenly abandoned the sea, and went to Valencia, to study 
medicine. Here he greatly distinguished himself, and carried off the first 
prize in ph and chemistry. A favourable report having been made 
studies to the Junta of Barcelona, that body resolved to send him 
study the natural sciences; and a sum of 1500 francs per 
voted to him for that purpose. He arrived in Paris in 1807 ; 
been there ten months, when war broke out between 
He was thus deprived of pecuniary resources for con- 
es; but he had, forturately, an uncle established at Mar- 
to eben him with 1500f. per annum, until he should 
of Doctor of Medicine, when his uncle’s pecuniary pro- 
cease. M. Orfila passed a brilliant examination, and ob 
Having no longer bey funds at his command, he opened a 
tures in chemistry, which was well attended, and furnished 
means of living. Some of the most eminent men of the pre- 
among his pupils; of whom may be mentioned M. Jules 
a M. Beclard, sen., and M. Edwards. The reputation of M. Orfila 
to increase, and in 1816 he was appointed one of the cians 
He was next elected a Professor of the Faculty of 
and in 1823 he was chosen to fill the chair of Chemistry. 
been elected a member of the Academy of Medicine. The 
Revolution of 1830 o to M. Orfila a new era of distinction. He was 
successively elected of the Faculty, member of the Council-general 
of Hospitals, and member of the Council- l of the department. 
tion, he was inted a 
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member of the Council of Public Instruction, and was successively named 
chevalier and officer and commander of the Legion of Honour. 

Most of our readers are aware of the importance attached to the opin- 
ve eS meet the eh eng pee isoning, 
much depended on the medi ence, he was invariably called 

the Courts of Aasize. Bias eee 


his friends that he should enter the naval | there 


During the evidence given in the trial in 1840, of Madame Laffarge, 
for poisoning her husband, M. Raspail, who was opposed to M. Orfila, 
' disputed with t ene most of his statements, but without effect ; 
ms caaeantnily to oO into. expressed by M. Orfila, in opposition to that 
of M. il, as to the absorption of poisons by the human body after 
' interment by contact with the earth, to such an extent as to reveal the 
' presence of a quantity which would lead to a supposition that it had been 
| administered during life, has been confirmed by most of the eminent men 
who have been examined on such questions. The discovery that arsenic 
' exists in all human bodies, was, however, claimed to have been originall 
' made by M. Couerbe, who also showed that a considerable quantity of 
' arseniate of calcium exists in the bones; and, that the more a body be- 
comes putrid, the more easily is the arsenic extracted from the fleshy and 
muscular parts. He was one of the physicians who declared that M. 
Laffarge was not poisoned ; and he next adduced the startling fact, which 
| M. Orfila admitted after the trial, that the per-oxide of iron given to M. 
| Laffarge as an antidote to the arsenic he was supposed to have taken, did 
itself contain arsenic at the time of its ning oe ; and that all per- 
oxide does so, more or less. A précis of the joint y Aas of MM. 
Orfila and Couerbe will be found translated from the “Jo 
Médicale,” injNo. 103 of the “ Philosophical Magazine.” i 
During the whole of the reign of Louis Philippe, M. Orfila remained at 
the head of the Faculty of Medicine, but after the Revolution of Febru- 
, 1858, the Provisional Government revoked his functions. 
"The scientific reputation of M. Orfila commenced with the publication 
of his “ Treatise on Poisons or General Toxicology.” The next works 
published by him, which acquired European reputation, were the “ Ele- 
ments of Legal Medicine,” and “ Lessons on Legal Medicine,”’ which went 
through several editions ; but he wasalso the author of many other works 
of almost equal celebrity. In thecourse of his researches in the action of 
poisons, M. Orfila performed numerous experiments with animals. some of 
which, from the + suffering that they occasioned, induced a belief 
among persons who were not personally acquainted with him, that his 
nature was cruel. This, however, was very far from being the case. He 
was humane and benovelent ; and it was with oye pain to himself that 
he was compelled, in order to make science useful to his fellow-creatures, 
to perform some of these experiments.—Among the more recent investi- 
gations of M. Orfila, ishis valuable Report to the Academy of Medicine 
upon Nicotine, in 1851; confirming facts already known, and containing 
many new observations of interest relative to the properties of the poison, 
and its traces after death. 


! 
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Tae Centrat AMERICAN STATES DESCRIBED.—Onr relations with Central 
America have for some time formed one of the most important portions of 
our foreign relations. This importance has been entirely out of propor- 
tion, either to the population of those States to their political weight, or 
to any commercial relations which we either have or ever can e t to 
have with them. Why, Sir, these five States of Guatamala, San Salvador, 
Honduras, Nic , and Costa Rico, altogether, do not contain a popu- 
lation greater than the single State of Ohio ; and that population, instead 
of being compact, and homogeneous, is divided into five States with Capi- 
tals, remote from each other, with vay inadequate means of communica- 
tion, and in other respects wholly disabled from making themselves felt in 
their relations with foreign countries, like the population of such a noble 
State as that which I have just mentioned. To take a single instance, the 
State with which we have been most brought into connexion, that of Nic- 
aragua, according to the account of Mr. Squier, has had a population of 
only 250,000, out of which, only 10,000 are of pure foreign blood. The rest 
—the other 240,000—are mixed races, colours and castes. 

I do not say this, Sir, by way ofdisparagement. I donot mean to argue 
that our relations with these States are unimportant because they are small. 
Incidentally those relations are of great magnitude. I do not speak dis- 
respectfully of those little Republics. They have had everything to con- 
tend with. They were educated in perhaps the worst possible political 
school--that is, the old Spanish Colonial régime. They have struggled 
into independence under great difficulties. They are in their infancy ; they 
will grow, I have no doubt and they will prosper. They have a beautiful 
position—lying between the two oceans, with some fine ports on either 
shore. They have a very agreeable and salubrious tropical climate, that 
produces all the valuable growths of the tropics. They have mines of silver 
and of gold. —. have lakes and rivers, which furnish facilities for inter- 
communication. They have agriculture and commerce, and they have 
made some progress in the arts of civilization. But they have yet a great 
deal to learn, and it will be for their advantage, if, in the result of the 
recent connection with other powers more advanced than themselves, they 
shall derive some important lessons. Their eternal feuds are deplorable. 
Their nt border wars are a drawback upon all progress. y, Sir, 
at this moment while [ am speaking, the State of Guatemala, with a 
|e psewng of 800,000 only, is marching with an army of 6,000 men, against 

er sister State of Honduras, with a population of 300,000 ; and Honduras, 

in her turn, is sending a military force to dislodge the English wood-cut- 
ters on her disputed frontier. These feuds, these border dissensions, can 
produce no other result—they do produce no other result—than a series of 
bloody revolutions, which, besides retaining them in a state almost of 
semi-barbarism, has the effect ofdisheartening their well-wishers in every 
foreign country. 

These little States have founded their political institutions on the model 
of ours, or at least, they have endeavoured todo so. While they might have 
learned from us that a Federal Union, leaving, everything that belongs to 
local administration with the separate States, and conferring on the Cen 
tral Government those matters only which are of general concernment ; in 
short, a Government like ours, if wisely and purely administered, may be 
the strongest Government on earth, as I believe, in the long run, ours will 
turn out to be ; on the other hand, they ought to have learned from history 
that there is no form of political existence so weak, so hopeless, so contemp- 
tible, as that of small separate States, lying side by side, without harmon 
without concert, employing all their energies in making war with cath 
other.— Speech of the Hon. Edward Everett in Senate of the U. S. 





British Inp1A.—The growth of our Indian empire, looking first to the 
period when it may be said to have taken root, and next to the enormous 
extent of territory and population which it now comprises, may indeed be 
said to constitute one of the wonders of the world. In 1757, not quite a 
hundred years ago, England, besides being mistress of a few factories on 
the coast of Malabar and Coromandel, exercised sovereignty over 4,882 
square miles of territory, which she had acquired from the Nabob of Ben- 
gal. In 1793, the date of Lord Cornwallis’s permanent settlement, upwards 
of 200,000 square miles of territory, with a population little short of 
40,000,000, acknowledged her supremacy. The former had grown in 1813, 
when the charter was renewed, to about 320,000 square miles, the latter to 
60,000,000, which again were increased in 1833 to 460,000 square miles, 
peopled by at least 100,000,000 of natives. At this day the surface extent 
of land actually contributing to the Indian treasi 
venanted servants of the company, falls little short of 600,000 square miles ; 
while the population will be placed under rather than above the mark if 
we assume that it reaches 120,000,000. But this is not all. Between Cape 
Comorin and the Himalaya mountains and from Bombay to Arracan, 

is not a principality, State, or province but is more or less connected 
with the British empire by treaties admissive of the superiority of the 
stranger. Thus, northward of the peninsula, extending to the centre, we 
find Cashmere, Cis, Sutledge, Nepaul; the northeast frontier States, 
Rajpootana, Oude, Bundelcund ; the southwest frontier States, Berar, 
Sangeor, Malna, and Hyderabad, with other less important principalities ; 
to the south the Mysore, the Orissa, Taghires, Travancore, ke, and to the 
west Cutch, Guzzerat, and various other petty chieftainships besides. All 
these, presenting a surface extent of upwards of 690,000 square miles, and 
comp’ g @ population which has been taken at 52,000,000 of souls, are, 
for every practical purpose, at the absolute disposal of the British Gov- 
ernment. Some of them are connected with it by subsidiary treaties; that 
is to say, they su ply fands for the maintenance of a given number of 
troops, which the British Government disciplines and officers ; others pay 
tribute, and undertake in case of war to swell our armies with contingents, 
of which the strength is fixed ; while the residue, accepting our protection, 
hold themselves bound when called upon to co-operate with us in any con- 
test into which we may enter. In a word, we have become, far more ex- 
tensively than could be predicated of the most powerful Mahomedan em- 
perors, lords paramount of India, having vassals under us whose aggregate 
military establishmeuts show a muster-roll in round numbers of about 
400,000 armed men.—Edinburgh Review. 





Tae “Marco Poto.”—This famous New Brunswick ship is becoming 
every day more celebrated, and will soon rival in notoriety the Venetian 
traveller and historian after whom she has been named. We notice by 
Liverpool papers, received by the last Mail, that a number of merchanis 
of that city recently determined to present an epergne, or other piece of 
plate, to Captain Forbes, who commanded her during her unprecedented 
vouea? of five months and twenty-two days to Australia, and back to the 








ersey. 
The articles having been procured, a handsome dejeuner was given on 
board the Marco Polo, lying in the Salthouse Dock, on the 28th February, 














° 

and a very numerous party, including the Mayor of Li 1, with other 
public functionaries, and the builder of the ship, James Smith, Esq. Pe. 
took of an elegant repast, at which Mr. Mackay, one of the owners of the 
vessel, ded. The usual loyal toasts having been given, the Hon. 
Joseph Cunard presented the magnificent epergne, in the name of the mer- 
chants of Liverpool, and took occasion to poy a well merited compliment 
to the skill and enterprise of Captain Forbes, which was duly acknow- 
ledged. The Chairman, afterwards, in the name of the owners, ted 
a gold chronometer to the mate, Mr. Macdonald; and Mr. said, 
that on the return of the Marco Polo, after another voyage, Mr. Mac- 
donald should have the commaad ; they would find some suitable employ 
for Capt. Forbes, in a ship to be built in Liverpool. 

Mr. Smith remarked, that as the chairman had promised a ship to be 
built in Liverpool to beat the Colonial tub, he would only say, as the 
builder of the Marco Polo, that if the owners gota aig: builder 
to beat her, he would engage to keep pace with her. Their ship had beat 
all the world, and they meant to keep their pre-eminence ; and if any 
poten had the spirit he would risk the value of the ship, to sail ship 
or ship. Some ran down Colonial-built vessels, but he had then in his 
pocket orders for six two thousand ton ships, a proof that they were ap- 
preciated in some quarters.—Courier, St. John, VB. 





Opp Fisues.—Dr. Hancock mentions a fish (the Joricaria) which creeps 
upon all fours in the beds of rivers. This little finny quadruped has a 
very singular appearance, moving upon its four stilts, which are produced 
by a bony ray in front of its pectoral fins, and of the next pair to them. 

e callichthys, a Brazilian fish, walks in this way for miles in search of 
water, when, as often happens, the pools in which it lives are dried up. 
The climbing perch (perca scandens) not only creeps along the shore, 
but ascends trees in search of the crustaceans upon which it feeds. It is 
found in Tranquebar. It must have some difficulty in ascending the fan- 

ms, if it were not provided with numerous little spines or thorns u 
ts fins, by means of which it suspends itself whilst climbing, r 
like hands. In addition to these peculiarities, it has pon pve of folding 
up both dorsal and anal fins when not using them, thus it literally 
puts its hands in its pocket, for it deposits them in a cavity in its body 
provided by nature on purpose to receive them when they are not needed 
for progression. 

he perca scandens is not the only kind of fish which ascends trees in 
search of food ; several species are found in the Polynesian islands climb- 
ing the cocoa palms. The most remarkable of them is a kind of lobster 
of gigantic size, and of strength sufficient to open the cocoa nute, upon 
which it chiefly subsists. 

Nor are these the only instances of the inhabitants of the waters for- 
saking their native element. Several varieties of fish in the Indian Ocean 
and in the Mediterranean are adapted for a short flight ; and these peculi- 
arities of habit and movement are highly interesting even when devoid of 
grace, for they are examples of a contrivance which displays the ag 
of the Creator in furnishing them with the means of providing for them- 
selves amidst the accidents and difficulties that may fall to their lot. 

It has been asserted that fish are quite deaf; but though they have no 
external organ of hearing they are by no means deficient in this sense ; 
and their faculty of smedling is so wonderful that they are guided by it 
through storm and darkness, and directed to their prey, or warned to 
escape from their enemies, at an immense distance. le considers 
this so much the most acute of their senses that he calls it their most val- 
uable He The olfactory membrane of a shark occupies several square. 
feet. Fishes have the character of being remarkably stupid ; and yet they 
are not wholly incapable of instruction. In many parts of Germany the 
trout, carp, and tench are summoned to their food by the sound of a bell ; 
and in the gardens of Versailles some fish were kept for more than a cen- 
tury which would come when they were called by their names. 





Scene at A Maskep Batt at THE Granp Opera—Some exci- 
ting scene of a peculiar character is always expected on these oc- 
casions. Up till 4 o’clock, the maskers had been satisfied with shout- 
ing at the end of every dance with more energy than I had ever 
heard in favour of the Emperor, the shout “ Vive te leased !” and with 
squeezing, jumping, pinching and jerking each other, when all at once a 
cry was raised, and out sprang from one of the private boxes a huge tiger, 
as natural as the genuine article. The appearance of the animal was so 
natural that even the old frequenters of the place were in doubt, while the 
novices fled as from fire. He alighted on the heads of a few friends who 
placed themselves at the proper place by concert, who broke the fall so as 
not to injgre him. His tigership soon found himself in a larger open space 
than had been seen before on that night, and marching up the middle of 
the floor, the consternation was universal. To see the petticoats scram- 
bling into the boxes, orchestra, and high seats at the side, screaming and 
pushing, the med laughing, at least those who the joke, and 
pushing the rest on, was a spectacle worth seeing. But his tigership not 
showing any inclination to devour any one, the trick was soon understood, 
and the excitement which followed the discovery, so far as noise was 
concerned, exceeded the original. Soon a pretty little debardeur was 
placed astride the animal’s back, and preparations were made for a grand 

rocession. Fortunately the man in the tiger’s skin was large and strong. 

ne man representing an old soldier, placed on the head of the debardeur 
his cap, with a cockade in it five feet high, blue, topped with red, looking 
exactly like our old continental cockades. One lent her one article, an- 
other something else, until she was transformed into the likeness of an 
itinerant toy peddler. Handkerchiefs were tied around the tiger’s neck to 
lead him by, advance guards, grooms, pages, &c., were appointed, Musard 
ordered his band to strike up the march from “ La Norma,” and the motley 
procession, numbering at least two thousand, started around the large 
room. And such a procession! Such screaming, jumping, yelling, laugh- 
ing, was never before seen in that pleasantest of pandemoniums! The 
wound up by compelling Musard to come down from his place and mare 
in front of the tiger with his fiddle. Musard is so loved by these people 
that whenever he shows any such act of condescension, it fills them with 
the utmost delight, and the shouts of “ Vive le Musard’’ became perfectly 
deafening. The little debardeurs would jerk off their dominoes, swing 
them around their heads, jump high into the air and scream “ Vive le 
Musard” with a perfect desperation of delight—Paris Correspondent, 
Cincinnati Gazette. 





REMARKABLE ANTIQUARIAN Discovertes AT CumMa.—No ancient city of 
Italy is more interesting to the antiquary than that of Cuma, the seat of 
Pelasgian, Tyrrhenian and Pheeni¢ian art and learning, when transplanted 
from the East to the shores of the Mediterranean. The extensive necro- 
polis of the once important city of Cuma has, during the last few months, 
attracted unusual attention, from the fact of H.R.H. the Prince of Syra- 
cuse having there carried on extensive excavations with a perseverance 
and personal cost, for which the archeological world must be ever grate- 


ury, and managed by co- | ful 


The tombs recently discovered have contained painted vases, scarabai 
ornaments of gold, combs, and glass objects ; but the most remarkable 
discovery took place a short timesince. In a Roman tomb were found 
two skeletons with wax heads, the eyes being of glass and admirably exe- 
cuted. One of the wax heads is very complete ; but the second had 
crumbled away. The remains are now in the Royal Museum of Naples, 
and furnish the only example yet known of a wax head being substituted 
in the tomb by the ancients for the natural cranium.—The question is, 
why were these two bodies buried with wax heads, no remains, whatever 
of the bones of the real heads being found? Professors Fiorelli, Minirvini, 
and Quaranta have discussed the question, and it appears to me that 
Fiorelli’s view of the question will hold good. In the tomb, where these 
skeletons were discovered, a coin of Diocletian was found, which fact in- 
duces M. Fiorelli to cegnene that the bodies were those of Christian friends 
after decapitation.—The Roman law securi percutere did not allow the 
burial of criminals ; but, then, it is observed, so far from Rome this regu- 
lation might have been evaded, and that the heads alone were claimed by 
the law. If such be the case, Christian friends are supposed tohave taken 
casts from the heads of these victims, as there can be little doubt but that 
the drawing which I send you is a portrait. Such are the speculations of 
the antiquarian world here ; probably, further reflectiono and study will 
throw new light on this interesting subject. 

A very fine Temple, of the best period of Greek art, has also been dis- 
covered at Cuma.—JVaples letter, Feb. 14. , 

Tue New Bute Hovse.—One of the largest, if not the largest, build- 
ing in New York is the new Bible House, occupying the square bounded 
by Third and Fourth avenues and Eighth and Ninth streets, which is now 
being completed for the use of the American Bible Society. Its construc- 
tion has been rendered n because of the rapid extension of the 
field of this Society’s operations. For some years past much inconveni- 
ence has been experienced from the want of greater accommodations for 
furnishing the i ing demand for its publications—notwi' 
the magnitude of the establishment in Nassau street, which has, up to 
time, been occupied. In January, 1852, the Society secured the lot on 
which the new building has been erected. Its area is about three-fourths 
of an acre, comprising between eleven and twelve city lots. The shape of 
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the building is nearly a triangle, with unequal sides. It has a front of 
198 feet 8 inches on Fourth-avenue, 202 feet on Eight-street, 96 feet 11 in- 
ches on Third avenue, and 232 feet 6 inches on th street,—making a 
total front of over 700 feet, The depth of the building is 50 feet. There 
isa area in the centre. - 

The height of the building from the sidewalk is over seventy feet, and it 
is divided into six stories. It is substantially built of brick, with brown 
stone trimmings, and when ready for occupation will have cost between 
$250,000 and $300,000. The building is commanding in apeunnes. Oc- 
cupying a block by itself, it is safe from exposure to fires, and from damag 
to books in the process of manufacture, by dust, smoke, or vapour from 
other buildings, as none are adjoining. It also has every facility of light 
and air ; and from it is had a most commanding view of the surrounding 
city and country, land and water. Proper attention has been paid to the 
ventilation of the building.—.V. Y. Daily Times. (We may add that as 
far as architectural taste is concerned, this vast building, which should 
have been an ornament to the city, is only fit to take rank with Gothic 
Hall or the U, S. Bonded Warehouses.) 





A Souprmer’s Deatu.—Recent private letters from the Cape of Good 
Hope have removed all doubt as to the fate of Capt. Faunce, 73rd Regt, 
who, in our issue of the 14th ult., we stated as reported missing by Col. 
Eyre. His body was subsequently found. It appears that Capt. Faunce, 
Deputy Asst. Qrtr. Mstr. General, was in advance of the columns, when a 
body of Basoutas, dressed in the uniforms of the soldiers of the 12th Lan- 
cers, who had fallen earlier in the day, with flags attached to their As- 
segais, were mistaken for the escort of the Governor, and Capt. Faunce 

his party of six men were surrounded, the supposition that the Ba- 
soutas were the Governor’s escort preventing a rescue by the main body. 
Only one of the party escaped. e Basouta Chief e his submission 
the mig | dy, and attended the interment of Capt. Faunce. 

Capt. Walter Faunce was the youngest son of Edmund Faunce, Esq.. of 
St. Mary Hill, Kent, Lt.-Col of the 4th, King’s Own, with which Regt. he 
served many years ago in Canada ; brother of Edmund Faunce, Esq., Sharst- 
ed Court, Kent, and has several relatives and friends in this Colony to 
lament his loss. Not many weeks since, letters were received from a mili- 
tary friend at the Cape, who, writing of the Kaffir. war, says: “ Faunce 
has much distinguished himself by his gallantry in the field, and his abili- 
ties as an officer—the 73rd are the heroes of the war, and Faunce one of 
the first amongst them,’”’—the 73rd took the field at the commencement of 
the Kaffir war, and for the first ten months bore the brunt of the war, and 
has been ever since on active service with its distinguished Com. Officer 
Colonel Eyre. Capt. Faunce, for his services with the +* Comer 73rd. 
was several times named in the despatches of Gen. Sir Harry th, and 
appointed by him to the Qr. Mstr. Gen. Staff—Montreal Gazette. 


Sc Days my a Grave.—An account was given a short time ago of two 
men and a boy having been buried six days and six nights in a marl pit at 
Ecrettevilie, in the caactnens of the Seine Inferieure, and then rescued. 
A narration of the affair, derived from the sufferers, is now given ina 
Rouen pe During the whole of that time they were without food, 
withou , without light, and almost without clothes; and they were 
in such @ confined place that, with the exception of the boy, they could 
not stand upright. Boitard, the eldest man, declares that during the whole 
time he did not sleep more than two hours; but his two companions, 
and especially the yoanane, slept more. They slept back to back.— 
They felt no hunger, and Boitard says that even if they had had pro- 
visions they would not have touched them ; but they experienced great 


On the fourth day they found a little water thick with marl, by digging 
into the bottom of the pit. It was this water, probably, which preserved 
their strength. At first they heard the noise of the pick-axes and spades 
above them ; but during the last three days their breathing was so loud as 
to prevent it from reaching them, and this circumstance naturally increa- 

their agony of mind ; they also feared the miners were digging in a 
wrong direction. One of them had fifty chem‘cal matches and a small 
piece of candle ; but, though they often tried, they could not, for want of 
air, cause the candle to burn. 

g the latter part of the time they became so exhausted as 
to be unconscious of their position ; but they remember that the boy once 
cried, as if in a dream, “There is the rope, Boitard! Let us ascend!” 
Only one of them, Briard, was able to shed tears; and when he did so, 
the boy consoled him by telling him that they were sure rescued. 
The moment a breath of air reached them they fainted, but after a while 
recovered. The first thing Boitard said, on being rescued, was, “Give 
me @ pinch of suaff!”’ and he took it with intense delight— @elignani’s 
Messenger. 








_ Tae Rep Sea anp THE MEDITERRANEAN.—We find by a series of level- 
lings recently carried across the Isthmus of Suez that, instead of there be- 
ing a difference of thirty feet between the level of the Red Sea and that of 
the Mediterranean, as has so long been believed, there is in reality little 
or none—an interesting fact, which will be still further verified during the 
progress of the railway works to be set on foot in that locality under the 
superintendence of Mr. R. Stephenson. How the past and present will be 
brought together by having light thrown on ancient geography by modern 
enterprise! Besides this, an attempt is being made to solve another im- 
portant problem in the Valley of the Nile. Lepsius had stated in his great 
work on Egypt that this river formerly flowed at a much higher level than 
now, having in the course of ages worn away its bed to a depth of twenty- 
seven feet ; and, this statement being disputed, a deep pit or well is to be 
sunk at Heliopolis, with a view to examine the strata and deposites 
through which it flows, and thereby determine if any and what change has 
taken place. The work for this purpose is under the direction of Mr. Leo- 
nard Horner, who defrays the cost with a portion of the annual grant 
eg by Government at the disposal of the Royal Society : which has 

ately received a consignment of cases filled with specimens of the earth 
taken from the excavation. Meanwhile it appears that, like Sweden, the 
Arabian Gulf region and Abyssinia are undergoing slow and gradual up- 
heaval. In addition to these researches, ective explorations are going on 
in the north, east, west, and south of Africa, and more than one treaty of 
commerce has been signed between England and the petty monarchs of 
the interior. The Rev. Mr. Livingston announces the existence of another 
large lake, two hundred miles northwest of that now known as Lake Nga- 
mi ; the great Lake Tchad is now being navigated by European boats ; 
and efforts are being made to reach those mysterious mountains in which 
the Nile is supposed to rise, for, as Capt. Smythe observes, “ no European 
traveller, from Bruce downwards, has yet seen its true source.”’— Chambers. 





An Eee Srory.—A friend sends us the following story, which though 
: ’ 

ny Aer and will bear repetition :—One of oar poor packets ( which 
Ww ; not say) was hailed on her downward trip to this city by an old 

on =, Nepean hear a convenient landing, who gave the usual signal to 
an —— take on a passenger. The boat was accordingly headed to 
with Be. a stopped, the plank was run outand the ancient maiden, 
“You bai A gus of trepidation, tottered aboard. Her first query was, 
The “ ‘cap’ » Hone on ye seen anything o’ the cap’n round here, have ye ?”’ 
‘Cap'n’ was pointed out to her. She hobbled up towards him, gave 


him a deeply reverential * ; 
and the following diale ap thee the rims of her silver-bowed spectacles, 


“ Be t 9 
“Yeo madam? | wis boas?” 
“Be you gwine down to Orleans?” 
. ey is our present intention, madam.” 
Ne. : M444 pte aon @ small bundle from under her shawl.) 
or yo eet want you to trade ’em off for me in Orleans, 
ar i ge me one . ool of thread, one skein of silk, and the rest in beeswax. 
nd cap'n, would ye be kind enough to wait a leettle minute. You see the 


Id hen is on th 
hn the doaen.”—WV. ps mt Agen orfully to get another egg to make 


— 


THE POLICE OUT-GENERALLED.—A capital joke urred 
a late Paris paper, which has set all Paris laughing and tslding to? Og A 
large crowd had assembled yesterday in the Rue d@’Argenteml, near the 
Palais al, in consequence of a thief detected in the act of robbing a 
house having succeeded in reaching the roof, where it was dangerous to 
follow him. The man, who had on a blouse, but was without shoes, was 
seen to move about for some time, as if seeking a window through which 
to and at last he disappeared altogether. Meanwhile a detachment 
-of soldiers was sent for, and they blocked up all issues from the house ; 
some firemen were also sent for, who went on the roofs, but they arrived 
just as the man vanished. f The military, firemen, and crowd waited for 
two hours, and then a commissionaire gave the following letter to the ser- 
t in command :—“ Brave Sergeant,—Do not fatigue your men an 
onger by _——s them wait for me ; when you receive this letter I shail 
be a long way off. In visiting the house next to that in which your men 
are, you will see how I escaped—nothing was more simple. After having 
Le one roof to the other, I opened the wi 


ow of a chamber, 
to be nicely furnished. I found in a box placed under the 








bed, a great coat, and a 
put them on, I went awa 

rter left free. 
weal have a god deal of trouble in catching the thief. 
I confess thet having found a 100f. note, 


pair of varnished leather shoes ; and after having 
the porte cochére which the too curious 

moments with you, and told you that you 
I said thief, for 
100f. in gold in the trunk 


I talked a 


and 


with the cout and shoes, I could not resist the —— of taking them.” 


The statements of this letter having been 


to be exact, the sol- 


diers were sent home, and the crowd dispersed. The secret police have 


commenced a 


Tue Kou-1-Noor Diamonp.—This diamond that looked in 
hibition like a dingy chandelier drop, 
£2,000 in bringing it to light—been finally set 
small diamonds, and made 
tiara of diamonds for the brow 


strict search after the man. 





the Great Ex- 
has now—after an expenditure of 
in an exquisite circle of 
the “ Mountain of Light’’ on a most graceful 
of Queen Victoria. To show a jewel of this 


character to numbers, and to due advantage, is impossible ; but, by the 
kind invitation of Mr. Garrard, of the Haymarket, we had the oy ater d 


of examining and admiring 


it before it was sent, on Friday week, in its new 


setting, to Buckingham Palace. The old setting, as worn by Runjeet 


Singh, has been preserved, with beautiful coun 
were seen on the arm of the Lion of Lahore. The lar, 
ed to Great Britain on the same occasion remain with 


eits of the stones as they 
rubies surrender- 
eir Persian inscrip- 


tions untouched, as we hope, indeed, they will long remain.—4Atheneum 
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PROBLEM No. 225, By N. M. 
BLACK. 














1. Kt tks R. 


2. to K. 


The draw is now obvious; as should Black take Bisho 











WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in two moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 224. 
White. Black. 
| P tks. Kt. 


with King, White 


King, in his turn, takes Pawn ; and if on the other hand he plays “ B to B 7,” 
White retires his Bishop ; reiterating ad infinitum the same course of play. 
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housekeeping and do 
eeper in a 
fill the situation of Matron in a 


SITUATION WANTED. 


tlewoman of middle age and active habits, who has had much experience in 
mestic affairs generally, is desirous of obtaining a situation as House- 
le family, or as companion to a lady. She would also have no o! ion te 


Public Institution, or to attend to the saleroom of a Es- 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 PARK PLACE, 
Will Publish on Friday, 


THE CAMEL HUNT. A Narrative of Personal Adventure. J. W. Fabeus, Author of 
“ A Story of Life on the Isthmus.”” A New Edition, 12mo., cloth, 18 cents 
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EVERY DAY SCRIPTURE READINGS ; with Brief Reviews and Practical Observations, 
for the use of Families and Schools. By the Rev. John L. Blake, D. D. 

This volume has been prepared for the use of schools, relieved from the most pepaler objections 
use it Families. Limo. cloth, $1 25. Cee Ves : 
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Francis and Theresa Pulszky. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $2. , 
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NGLISH ITEMS ; or, Mic ic Views of England and Englishmen. Matt. F. Ward. 
E author of ‘‘ Letters from Three Gontinents.”? One neat volume, 12mo. $1. 





co. 
I. Our Individual Relations with England. 
les in England. 


m-House. 
3 ural Scenery. 




















tablishment or pour ge mage —— png - be given. vi inglish Writers or America. 
- fal . 
Address A. D., Box 4434, Post , Bran , Canada ; ap.9—3t’ wit ng Devotion te : 
RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and lish, sacred and a S, 
a an hey decided J — afew hours each day for the | oe mg f young ladies in i Origin of the Chure ax Church. 
vate, or those intended for the Stage, or oom. Mrs. Seguin w happy to give 4 Church land. 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near B: Lay or Fresat es Of the Retabiished: fBeg 
aan @ very clever book, and con tains not a little that is both true and amusing.— 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. A volume, which meeps tn Gomme ate ht Fame pa wey ever oud, sae Ge 
NTELLIGENT and industrious men wanted in every part of the United States, and British and “ns » Pi be pemtetions =f g' an Pile it 
N. A. Provinces, to engage in the sale of the best assortment of Illustrated Popular and Useful is volume abounds with incidents of English phases, make it a de- 
lightful treat to such readeis as relish a seasoned It is capital. —Phila, American. 
a > a ies a retaliation touriets fh this book should be extensively read by En. 


Men of good address, having a small capital of from $25 to $100, can do well by engaging in this 
business, as the inducements offered are of the most liberal character. 


For further particulars, address 
2t. 


(postage paid,) 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 181 William Street, New York. 





RAFTS on the NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND and the ROYAL BANK OF IRE- 
LAND, for sale by 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway, New York. 


Parties in the country wishing to remit, can forward funds through any of the agencies of Wells, 


Butterfield & Co., 


or Pullen, Virgil & Co. 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


yas excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who bave employed it, as the healthiest and most easily 


food that can be given to children. 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs 
families. Prepared only ard for sale, wholesale and retail, by 


It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
with 80 dail 


many of the articles y employed in 


DELLUC & CO., Chemists 
581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Btreet. 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, to burn eight 


hours. 





CHINESE SALOON, 539 BROADWAY. 
XTRAORDINARY success of Mr. JOHN OWENS’ ALPINE RAMBLES and Ascent of 


Mont Blanc, 
tainment ever pr 


Open every evening. Admission 50 cents. Doors open at 7 o’clock. For 


gramme. 


— ye by overflowing and delighted audiences the most magnificent enter- 
juced, 
iculars see Pro- 


F. E. BURGESS, Agent. 





THE WASHINGTON EXHIBITION 


IN AID OF THE NEW YORK GALLERY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


A 


Union 


CHOICE COLLECTIGN OF PAINTINGS, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thos. Lawrence, 
Copley, Stuart, Leslie, Leutze, Cole, and other distinguished Artists. 
ooms, 497 Broadway. 


Now open, at the Art 
Mar. 12—8t. 





7as STUPENDOUS RUINS OF BAALBEC, the City of Be 
other new and interesting scenes are added to the PILGRIMA 
an addition of 12,000 
noons, at 3 o’clock. 


BANVARD’S PANORAMA. 


oot—Moizul of Sidon, with 

E TO THE HOLY LAND, 

quero feet of canvas. Every evening at 8; Wednesday and Saturday after- 
xhibiting t 596 Broadway. Admission, 50 cents—Children, half price. 





NEW VOLUMES BY N. P. WILLIS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
A SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, wu 


Pa a te 


RURAL LETTERS, &c. 

PEOPLE I HAVE MET 

PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, “ “ 
RYGRAPHS, & ° 

LIFE HERE AND THERE, id 

JD MA E. ByT. 

LIFE PICTURES AND HEART HISTORIES. 

THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH’S ; or The Superannuated. 

(Third Thousand.) 

AMERICAN GAMES IN ITS SEASONS. By Frank Forrester, author of ‘‘ Field Sports,’’ 

illustrations from Nature, on wood, by the Author. 0. $1 26. 

FE IN GERMANY. Embracing a 

pebies, style of living, &c. of the Germane. 


8vo. 


&c. Twent 
HOME Li 
of thought, 


1851.’’ 1 vol. 1 


w. tiBy N. ParkergWitus. 1 vol. 12me. $125. Jj 
Just issued, New Editions of 
By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. 


“ 
S, &e. 
oe 


To 
l vol. l6mo. 75 cents. 
By T. 8. Arthur. 1 vol. 16mo. (8d thousand.) 
By F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. 


N’S B T. 8. Arthur. 


1 vol. 1 
icture of the social life, conversations, modes 
By C. L. Brace, author of ‘‘ Hungary in 


0. $1 25. 
BOBIN HOOD AND CAPTAIN KIDD; an Historical Account of those noted characters. 


By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 


1 vol. 12mo. 





BANKERS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


I. Calendar pages and Memoranda of Financial 


THE MERCHANT’S AND BANKER’S ALMANAC, 
For 1853, 8vo., pp. 208, contains— f& 
Events. 


II. List of Banks in each State, City and Town of the U. 8. ; Location, Capital, President, and 
a 


Cashier of each—their Circa 4 
III. List of Private Bankers in 73 Cities and Towns, U.S. 


tion, Coin, &c 
Mare 


h, 1863. 
IV. List of Private Bankers in London, and in the principal Cities of Europe, South America, 


Indies, &c. 


V. List of Chartered Banks, and Members of the Clearing House in London. Feb. 1863. 
wie ay Te Tables of all nations. 
» Vensus Returns the U. 8. 
VIIT. Seventy-three Engraved Fac-similes of recent U. S., French, English, and South American 


Coins, of Gold, Silver and Co) 
IX. Miscellaneous Information veining, 


to Gold and Silver. One volume octavo, Published 


this day. Price $1. 


Copies mailed to order by 


@r The Trade supplied by G. P. Putnam & Co. 
J. SMITH HOMANS 
Office Bankers’ Magazine, 70 Wall Street, N.Y 





R 
Jas. West. This Steamshi: 
on Saturday, April 16th, at 12 o'clock M., from her dock at the foot 
No berth secured till paid for. 


LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, 
hip will depart a ~~ 


United States Mails for Europe, 
wae Be of Canal-street. 


° for 
for el: and to 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations os elegance 8 CO sew apply 


Passengers are 
The Steamship 





on tes EOyAnS K. © 
requested on board 113¢ A.M. 
CTIC will succeed the “ATLANTIC, and sai) 30tb April. 


lishmen ; as such tt will be relished by many in this country. We confess that we 
book with much pleasure. 


ews. 
The writer of these spirited sketches has made no transcript from his guide-book, of useless, 


stupid migrations from point to point, interspersed with heavy remarks, but has shown up John 
Bull in quite a racy at will be enjoyed by thousands of readers.—Daily Gazette. 
This book is in’ and instructive. There are a great many facts and a t deal of truth 


manners.—J. rier. 
ven us another specimen of his keen, 


rk isa ly drawn picture of English 
tful, Sm ces, keen and cutting analysis of the English 
Mr. Ward an accomplished pen. His chapter upon rural scenery in 


in this volume, bearing severely upon English character and 
The author of *‘ Letters from Three Continents’ has 
discriminating and descri 
and manner, and a ti 
mind and peculiarities. 
England is beautifully written.—Albbany Kni 


ve powers. The 


A wore uns diatribe we have never read. In retaliation for the Dicks, the Halls, Trol- 
, and Marryat’s of past days, and for other offenses insurmountable, Mr. Ward has the 
war into Africa, and cuts and slashes at English evils and short comii in a bold, earnest and 
determined way. is with a good deal of spirit and originality.—Arthur’s H. Gaz. 
Our author is one of the most independent and chivalrous Americans that ever crossed the Atlan- 
tic, and he carries the same bold criticism, the lant observation, and the same habit of 
independent investigation, the Louvre or St. Panl’s, that c rized him previous 
work. He is agen’ feeling, habit and sympathy, and a thorough contemner of the 
merely factitious and artificial : his dislike is not distorted to prejudice, nor does it blind or 
his vision. It seems rather to sharpen to his close discrimination. 


his and give point 
cordially commend these ‘“‘ Microscopic Views.”’ They will afford immense pleasure to all 


them.—Rochester A 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 


SPALDING’S ENGLISH LITERATURE & LANGUAGE. 
poe D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 
&THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE ; with an outline on the origin and 





of the English Lan; . Mustrated by Extracts, for the use of Schools and private 
William Spalding, A. ‘, and Professor of Logic, Rhetoric and Metaphysics, in the University 
St. Andrews. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 


Part I.—Literature in the Dark and Middle Ages, A. D. 449—A. D. 1509. Part II.—The 
Origin and tp of the English Language. Part I11.—The Literature of Modern Times, A. D. 
509—A. D. 1852. 

. This is an extremely valuable manual for the study of English Literature. Its aim is to relate 
and explain some of the leading facts in the intellectua) history of England in such a manner as 
shall be interesting and instructive to students. 

eer rere D. A. & Co. Publish the following Text-Books— 

_ LATHAM’S HAND BOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 12mo. 25. 
PROF. MULLIGAN ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 8vo. $1 50. 
PROF. GREEN’S HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 12mo. $1. 

PROF. GRAHAM’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 12mo. $1. 

FROF. MANDEVILLE’S ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORATORY. 8vo. $125. 
PROF. MARSHALL’S BOOK OF ORATORS. 12mo. $1. 

PROF. QUACKENBOSS’ FIRST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION. 12mo. 465 cents. 
DR. TAYLOR’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 8vo. $225. 
PROF. HOWS’ SHAKSPERIAN READER. l2mo. $1 25. 

DR. ARNOLD’S HISTORY OF ROME. 8vo. $3. 

DR. ARNOLD’S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 12mo. $1 25. 

PROF. PUTZ’S MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 12mo. $I. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


af DICKENS HOUSE Oba TY Beaten ITED STATES’ 


HIS popular and most interesting Weekly having obtained an unprecedented circulation in 
T England, the undersigned would it to the public ofthe United States, and particularly 
to the English portion of it, as one of e periodicals issued in this country or 
England. contents th are varied and instructive as well as interesting and amusing, 
the Cem Ee. of the work from the pen of Dickens himself, which fact alone 

Jumes in vour. 
ve The a bore probably done more good than any periodical ever printed for a similar period in 
the Englis .’—Lerd 
“Th io cottainly a peculiarity of style pervading the articles of this weekly serial, for which 
cannot ft evnes all proceed from the same and yet > 


traceab fattiactive fagon d’ecrire which has acquired 
‘* Household Words’’ so immense a y, and ergo circulation. "? — Quebec Mercury. 

‘What others or forget—whatever is valuable in its garb of homeliness, or 
a peat YP 5 a ee 
out em! ’ ens . n ma - 
tions for cy labour, are described in a manner to interest the most indifferent, and abuses which 





everywW 


custom too familiar to be detested, are so gibbeted and scorched by his invective, as 

to awaken the most hardened and stolid toa Speedie of their vileness. Thus Mr. Dickens 

— to do and, we doubt not, obtains no small measure of success.—Datly British , 
ne 


, ULC. 
‘“Dickens’s Hovsenotp Worps, a week; rnal of the highest literary excellence, and enjoy. 
ing ~¥ x learn, a circulation of ow wy monses ple a in Great Britain.”’—New York 
mes. * 
Lig i article which appears t the household and worthy of 
There not an article which appeat ht py rene ey 


» No one can peruse a number 
better mach {lable information, with so many appeals to the 
= oo vigorous and elegant language—can be 





of the heart, couched +h, simple yet 


best 
found in ite —- Albany A b 

To the edition ‘ousehold Words the publishers in this have added a 
weekly Eee nee ihe title of THE UNITED STATES WEEKLY REGISTER, 
which ins important statistics and passing events general interest in the United States. 

As volume of this valuable Weekly has just comm: e would impress 
it on the minds of persons who intend to take the next volume to send in their orders im ’ 
that they may be certain of obtaining all the numbers. The new volume will be printed with en- 
tirely new and on much finer paper than has heretofore been used. ; tom copiee 
feneibe 80 per annum strictly in advance ; three copies for $6 ; five copies for $9; e 
for 


wing CLUBBING.—To induce persons in the country to form Clubs, we offer the 
low : For every em of the last welasee of the Household Few, 
last three vor for every remittance of 99, the last two volumes ; for every remittance of $15, 
blishers, either 
the 





2 
a 





Back volumes of the Household Words may be obtained of the 
$1 75 be addressed, post paid, to 


per volume. To our new subscribers we will 
tances m 
All orders ame ATH & LORD, No. 17 Spruce st., 








THe Aivion. 























c. 8. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND BXOHANGE BROKERS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, 


. 
Gmmusrornun s. S0URNE, } WEW YORK. 
FRANCIS BOURNE, 


FOR CALIFORNIA, AUSTRALIA AND OREGON. 





Subscribers contin for the of by all the vari- 
Ti Seamer, Clipper sod Pecke a York. To persons at a distance this 
arn wo embark and tbe ancertalmty of x a= fF 
avoided. Hundreds during the past winter the ule, amone and disappointment 
Our persona] experience enables us, not only to possible of 
tions, but to give all needful information and to those out ladies and chil- 
dren. Full regarding any vessel lea this port part of the world will be given 
gratis. Orders for passages, accompanied by or will be at once at- 
tended to, and answered. Arrangements made Se eee 
Address, paid, MOOR. D, St. N.Y 
April Ome. 





EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


Sin connection with Apams & Co’s Great American 
a arrest, New mt & Co, are prepared to transact the following "west 6 
of x all of the world. The if 
j= pen he Book Saael eens at ovary Toyama, 
$e the Unite Kington of Goes Sele Treland. Sere Bonds ev deable . 
ferensded by every ‘the lowest rates, and all private and 
ceaRdential business 





with Aaelty WARDS, GANDFORD & CO. 19 Wall Street. 


ENGLISH & FORHIGN NEWSPAPERS 4 PERIODICALS. 





received the arrival of every steamer, to any 
tae States or das, (free of paraee) atte reduced rates A 
sell annum, in advance; Punch, & 
ord, $8 ; b Fe cai sh oo. Subserigtens also n 
"s Miscellany, Tait’s, and Dublin University Magne | ites publisbed in 
Kendgn Lancet, dc Together wit ll he Popa: Newopspor, ty vec he rie of tab 
seription of Newspapers, Magasines, de. ot stated above, add DOWLING & CO.. 
61 Liberty Street, New York 








HAND-BOOK OF WINES, 


PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL. BY THOMAS McMULLEN. 


In One Volume, pp. 327. Price One Dollar. 

New Yor«: D. Arrieton & Co. be 
eer rere fle ore a eer tae ast of Bs Both will find it a complete 
mine ce Pe injects of which it treats. 






times bored to death by endless and pointless disquisitions on the 
ee cam? Late pe fb the aid of which, if understand- 
‘a man’s vinous conversation may at least ee ees 

is what it professes to be—a ‘‘practical, ty historical’ guide 
sin rooms genial feeling, to the » to the 
ra Tempest, to the library of ovary tras con- 
‘ th Had ok of neg array the subject from auuguta 

«a 
~ ny aan ey and warmly re- 
=a tour reais, Tele tad fdicions bending of af valuable mater on 
seine ie ‘nnd book of reference.—-Knickarbocker. — Jen. 





THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
460 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
principles = Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 


“ee oy Peer of Rogue expertenen, from tne Co.time, 
be taade into 


cee 10 eee a ; 

Steen oo ml inve ~ of risk, and a return of one 
or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 

nthe > es of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 

te the toa return of half 

Agencies are estab throughout the 


will be made 
are from the liabilities ¥-§ 
Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


. Barciay, Ese., 
FREDERICK Esa. 





RLES NETT Epaunp S. Symes, Esa. 
) —% Esq.’ = Cuas. THos. Seward, Esq. CLEMENT Tazor, Ks. 
Jonn Moss, Esq. Joun Suaw, Ese. Tuomas West, Es. 
Francis F. Woopmouse, Esa. 
Wiuiam H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 
AUDITORS. 


Henny Eve, Esq. | Tuomas WiL.iams, Esq. “ 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Musas & Co. 
Musers. Carvaze, Itirrt & Russeit, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Li J. Fernanee, A. ln Reonvs, J: . Hon. 
eecvee . M . Eh J. Ga. K A. 
Montreal. . ; W. Morrie, ‘etl olmes, enzie, . 
J. Tremain, Hon, 8, Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 

Halifax, N.S. 06... ccs cee Strachan 
' P. CO. Hill, Agent. 
Gi Rites, WIDE 6.5 ke ceeis § R, F. Hasen, W. Wright, Hoa, J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. J. Grieve, Hon, L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
Barnes. 


E. L. Jarvis, Ageni. 


Hon. T. H. F. , R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Croton, and. Ra oly Ras Sa 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M, CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

RANCE OF LIFE is a sw to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
igs protection ot ANE RB 
he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife 

is the type pee pe majority of those who 

labour and economy to accumulate 
has he that the 


&. John’s, Newfoundland,... { 





ae 


and children 
read this 





attainment of this be secured. 
family, immedia: h death, th itmost 
cost eee th hn th ws 0 tn ot pee 


qqotem emengnt Conadions. to ensounage ite quneral steption 
bring present peace of mind, and in the Weak Sestad cows 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
are of Lue Policies having been 


- 


He 

if 
i 
P 

f 
F, 

F 


ve laboured to extend 
as well as by the exercise 
7 when they 
¢ it is hoped that this 
‘*to those of their own house,’’ 
“THE CANADA” a 


of 


iF 


may Inde man wo ed 


decided 
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ROL ENR sat 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 48 BROADWAY. 

unites the 

are 


is one of the largest in this country, constantly !ncreased by the addition of 
tog bet ted of ye sserty tase at Oe Library. 


Public Subseription Library, both for refer. 
5. ig Subpariptien Linrery: Svereign ead 





FIRE AND LIFE 


Guonon Bancrar, Esq. 
C. W. Fanen, Esq. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Paw or CArirat.......++++«++ +++ »£200,000 | Sunrcus avp Reszrvep Funp .. ... .£268,000 


Or, Two Millions and a Quarter ef Dollars. 
Local Board of Directors in this city, (dul 
PT aS Company neh ror chares) with full powers to tases Polleles for 
losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq. 
RANCIS COTTENETT, Esq., Chairman. 
| Zomsrs kee 
Mortimer 
Wise 8, Wermorz, Esq. 
Avex. Hamiron, Jr., Counsel of the Company. 


Sim Taomas Beqnarp Biron, Bart., M. P. 
SaMUEL 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 


Joszra Horney. 
Tuomas Brockiesin«, Esq., Josera 


William Dixon, Robert Hi "4 John Marriott, 

William Earle, George H 1 William Nichol, 

Thos. Steuart Gladstone, ence, es Saunders. 
George Grant, fonts Ehledaie. Herman Stolterf< 

Francis Alex. William Lowe,, John Swainson, 

Francis Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Writs" Ewart, Esq., M. P., , 
George Frepericx Youn, Esq., M. P., Deputy Chairman. 


James 5 
Forster, Esq., MP, | Rose D. tt P. 
Seymour 7 


Swinton Bovur, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. 


INSURANCE OCOOMPANY, 


"vine Rinks. outle afl 
the sale of shares. 


Chairman. 


E. F. Sanpersow, Esq. 
Lavineston, Esq. | Arex. Hamicton, Jr., Esq. 


ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 


Apamu Hopeson, Esq. 
Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 


Hr. THOMPSON, 


bes: Ss Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Chairman. 


' ~~ z. mes <4 
James M. Rosseter, Eeq. 


Bensamin Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 





Capital, 
Empowered by Act of 


In United State 
OF NEW YORK in 
Lives at 
sy 
} 
J 





street. 
George Barclay, 
James 

John J. Palmer, 


Samuel 8. Howland, 
John G. Holbrooke, 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


DR. A. HOSACK, 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
£500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000 
Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine Bank ror THE Wipow AND THE OrnPHAN.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
accordance with the for Insurance 
General. Agency, No. 71 Wall 
Persons eee CALIPOREEA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local of rs mest every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting sorth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK, 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: ‘ 


OF LONDON. 


will receive 


on 
York, and 


State Law, P 
street, New at different 


of 


C. E. Hab 
F. C. Tucker, 
A. G. Stout, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ladlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 


DR. S. 8. KEENE. 
C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 





FROM NEW YORE. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 





rardaearecsiesasccscesss of 





tmnt ieee 
BRO . . 
. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
3 MONROE & O0O., 2% Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. @ 
The owners of these ships will net be accountable for silver, ey ot poet d=} 
clous stones or metsis, unless bills of lading are signed yey) 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chief Cabin Passage . .........-..00005/ $120 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 0% 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..........+.. ele ar $100 | Second Cabin Passage... ..........602.- 08 


aap The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 








a heaposeoececncnes py hs onns.tdeonne oo asopeess 


dete Veiaats enehy 0 oer whlhe Rs os Gckr eaeay Dene gpeem Oe ENE 


From 











An experienced surgeon on ’ 
wners of th: hips will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Ji 
Pires ornare ot loess ae Oe ee a cl eens une Signed Chanthers tad tee voles taavet anwels 





* No. 
CAPIT 

ne ~ - INSTITUTION offers the 
4 mium as to 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 


AL £500,000 STERLING. 
oonmes very many advantages, at quite as low ‘a rate of pre- 


mann, oF oh an hres, Se Sassow pen Sntenets 0 Ce extent 


at time present his policy and Soctety 
he annual promtim paid Dereon, thas giving \ cach polity @ Bnown 


for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
throughont the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


t gwen. M. DF. R.8.]. Giemens Tabor, jn Eouoen, 

Jaaph Thompson, ne Bare ay ” _ 

Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
ee a § BY Figimes, ‘. La Rocque, E. R."Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hi 

Halifax N.S. .........4.5 } 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. = 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 

an oo f By. Pa, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hen.~J. H. Gray, 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, . § he yy J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London. 


the assured, whether at the payment of his frst - 
of one half of the annual } nl 
personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
So Cash 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 





mander, and the HU 
and Southampton, for 


FROM NEW YORK. 





These steamers, built express! 
passed, either for speed, strength 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRA 


D 
the year 1653. on the following days : 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
or comfort, by any vessels afloat. 
passengers are of the most eeprevet kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and 
don advantages , in the 


over any other route. economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... $120 
. “ “7 he - “ ** second class,....... 70 
2 = from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,......... £800 
of a = ” = be “es id alass,.......£.500 
No secured until paid for. An experienced sur on board. P 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 1 
For freight or passage apply to 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 


NEKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
. Lines, commander, I leave New York, Havre 
FROM a. . 
ono, 086s NN, one 
March 


eee eee 


16 
err rrrire 16 
Attended —nethe. : 


aeeee of eee AURUS...... 


28 

+26 

oes ede eeced coo come 
+21 


Their accommodations for 
returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
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THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S 


, has drawn from an eminent and very distinguished 

Proteede of tl ly te ligwing\ethanaal of ts nase Siglo 
Professor of &ec. 

the which you presented 





WASHINGTON 


Jan. 22—1 year. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
Seccccceed Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN... .......... 


These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dares or Sa1tinc—1853. 







from New York to Southam; q 
passage $100 ; ‘d0,, $00. pton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 


must pass through the Post Office. 
on the one of sailing. 
steamer. 


MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 26 South st., New York. 
©. A. oO. en 

MARTINEAU, CROSKEY 
WM. ISELIN,’ Havre. 


17 


oT) 
. 12 
§ 
7 
4 
2 
30 


14 
R 
9 


7 
4 


Bremen. 
& CO., Southampton. 





HE STEAMSHIP 


mas, on Thursday, P 


Passage Money to 
Do do. St. 





For Freight or Passage, apply to, 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
“ERLIN,” Captain Crown, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 


sees 


EEN ch ome de coe s00 00 20 ene 





For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD 


Bowling Green. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.— : 
Rive Philadelph intend sailing their follows : 










verpoo! and ‘ia Steamship Company new steamships as 
lA. FROM 

City of Glasgow. Thureday,, Warch $1, 1858. | City of Manchester. March $0,188. 
City of G o,. eovordey, May. 14. * | City of Manchester. , Mey 1s,‘ 
City of M: .. Saturday, June ll, “ | City of Glasgow .. lune 8, os 
City of Glasgow ....Saturday, July 2, ‘ - July 6, 

Rates from Philadelphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, in midship state roomé, 
$65; in hed A rooms, Meeeicdion pevridkees tol caanerto ee, For freight or passage, 
apply to 

Place, N. Y. 


THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, 
HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $36 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new Steamship 
T “GLASGOW.” wad 
1965 Tons, and 409 hi power,Rosert Craic, Commander, is ited to sail New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Setarday, the 2ist day of May, 1868, at 12 Delock, nee. 
Snags eney- Ses Oem (Saloon State Rooms) ...... ed 





do. (Midship do.)...... bocdece 
PEE CHF TEONE eer 
A limited number of third-class will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual - 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. 
Garries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. MeSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 

Intending are requested to 


no attention to of the being fall, but te 
Ph ey yah peeciiermed 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
aletet hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every” week throughost 
ear. ; 
line of pack th of the su! are in- 
site following shipe, composing the ne o! ets under o ager bscribers, 


1 from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portameuth to land and receive passengers us usnal, vib: 
Days of Sailing from 





Ships. Masters, Days of Sailing from 
Lord Jan. 13, May 8 Aug. 35, Dee. 15 
Northumberland, Lord, an. ay ug. 25, Dec. 
Southampton, Tinker, Jan. 27, May 19, . 8, Dec. 29 
Marg. E Pratt, Feb. , dune Sept. 22 
Hendrik Hi m, Feb. 24, Oct. 
Ocean Queen, Mar. Oct. 
Amer. Nov 


Devonshi; April A Nov. 
Victoria, ™” Dec. 


Warner, 
Griswold, 
Moore, 
Hovey, 
Champion, 


June 16, 

July ia 
a 

J 4 2, 


= 
PSSS 


Feb 


BSowokans 


6 
2 
8 
17 i 
April 21, Aug. ll, 1| Feb. 17, June 9, 
These are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced mavigators- 
Great care mill be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descriptien 
cabin is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
oeraas the nor owners of these packets will be for 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of are signed . Apply to 
Le ET setae 
ALEX’R WILEY, sail 


E. E. MO 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London, 


i 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 


T 





‘" Apa il pond he , ie ny = Sep. 
Allen,. ....-.++ - Ang. 1l.. an, « Sep. 
Rervey....-:-° Pee it June 110s, Ht | Mar, a July a8 Nee, oe 
Shipley,....-... Jan. 11, .May 11. . 11} Feb. 2%. . June 26. .Oct. 
Allen, ........+ Mar. 11. July 11..Fov. 11] Apr. 26, Aug. 26. ,.Dec. 28 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are men of character and experience. 
Theil cabinaccommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and convenience, and 
are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
saillog will be strictly —— dt Lan 
Price of passage to Liverpool. ..... . odeeeced 
“ wee S New GRE onc wc ccnctes OS 
KERMIT 5 CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAY & 00,, Liverpool. 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on t& 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 






New Yor . Havre, 
Ist January ........ccceeeceececees 6th February. 
SE DENT ate |} MB Mag. sec scssecesceseccccecees j j June. 
5 bed, } it Magny: $Od0bYe ole wwe = Fy 
March. 
ST. NICHOLAS, Wet February .. 2000000 sree see eee, ° ~ ‘ 
Bragdon, master. } Ist June. -...... ae eiceeenesn sees Meh Jaly 
seeeesees( Mth April. 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) § 1st March ......... peapren conf a4 
Cayaan } ea 212 [bem Desember. 
.-€ Mth May, 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist April. ... 4.6.4 i ote $ } 
‘Willard, master. } br Daeebes 7. 220 1th Jemunry’ 
all first class New York built vessels, provided all requisite articles for the com- 
fort add convenience of passengers, and commanded by nen ot experience in the trade, The price 
a Wy ii Ty I'be' forwarded free from any change tat those actually 
BOYD & HI X, Agente, 
street, 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





E.CCUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


OFFICE No. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 








